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WHO'S WHO 


JAMES A. MAGNER has just returned from his 
third extensive visit to Mexico. His study has been 
in the field of revolutionary social experiments, and 
his pursuit has carried him into South America and 
Spain. Personal acquaintance with Mexican leaders, 
of many shades of opinion, has helped him in broad- 
ening his approach to the Mexican situation as it 
now exists. He has in preparation an historical sur- 
vey of Mexican history through its leading figures, 
from Montezuma art Cortes down to Cardenas... . 
JOHN HEMMING FRY is an artist, a teacher and 
a philosopher of art. He reached fame about the 
turn of the century and has maintained a position 
of prominence ever since then. His favorite theme 
for his paintings has been that of the classic poets 
and legends. In 1934, he published a volume, The 
Revolt Against Beauty, that caused a stir in artistic 
circles. He has been decorated by both the French 
and Italian Governments. While not a Catholic, 
Mr. Fry takes the Catholic view in respect to Com- 
munism. .. . GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN, S.J., is 
research professor of history, Loyola University, 
Chicago, Ill. After years of labor he completed a 
massive work of nearly a million words. This is be- 
ing published early next month in three volumes: 
The Jesuits of the Middle United States. It is a 
monumental treatise that incorporates all the 
known and newly discovered data related to its 
subject.... JOHN A. TOOMEY is our associate 
editor, and originator of the bias contest. He gives 
a glimpse of his work with the very effective group 
of anti-bias enthusiasts. 
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PIUS offered his life for peace a few hours before 
peace was declared. May God not accept that offer- 
ing of the Vicar of Peace on earth! May he be 
spared yet further to guide our destinies by his 
wise counsels! 

cd ae on 


PEACE breathes through Europe. Minds are at 
ease, souls are happy. There is peace in October 
after the warring weeks of September. We can look 
now at what peace means to so many hundreds of 
millions of people in Europe. We had been intent on 
thinking what war would have meant to these peo- 
ples and to their children and childrens’ children. 
Peace came through the words of four men, and of 
a fifth and greater man. War might have erupted 
through the word of one man. Europe, however, is 
not yet wholly at peace. There are wounds which 
must be healed; the cure for hate is love. There are 
problems which still await solution; reason and 
counsels are better than bloodshed and explosives. 
There has been injustice in Europe and injustices 
will remain. But an analysis such as that which we 
submit in the following Comments, and the se- 
quence which we have drawn up in the Chronicle 
should be illuminating for those who study how 
wars may yet plunge the civilized world into the 
pits of darkness. Let there never be again any war, 
except a just and an inevitable war. There can 
never be a just and inevitable war if the rulers and 
the peoples of nations follow the word and the 
spirit of Christ the King. 


WAR in Europe over the Sudeten issues must be 
branded as an unjust war. Not one of the nations 
involved in the dispute had a clear right to fight. 
The aggression of Hitler, taken in terms of the 
future, might constitute a basis for a future just 
war of defense on the part of certain nations. But 
the extent of the aggression to date, though men- 
acing, though condemnable, though sufficient to 
arouse the most intense anger, would not justify 
the resort to arms on the part of any nation. The 
men and women of Europe, whether they be of 
Germany or of Czechoslovakia, of France or of 
Great Britain or of Italy, who must fight the war 
are terrified of war and want none of it. They are 
the ones to be slaughtered; theirs are the children 
to be sacrificed; theirs are the homes to be shat- 
tered; theirs are the lives to be wrecked. All the 
bloodshed and death, all the havoc and destruction 
would be perpetrated because of unjust and un- 
substantial and unreasonable issues. War in Europe 
would have been criminal. The manner of its waging 
would be civilized barbarism. The aftermath would 
be a European chaos, an end of a tragedy in which 
all must perish. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA, as constituted by the map- 
makers of 1918, must suffer in order that Europe 
might be saved. It was a nation artificially erected 
in order to inflict a penalty. It was an aggregation 
of races put under the control of the most numerous 
group. A rectification of the patched-up solution of 
Versailles had eventually to be made, and it should 
have been made, previously and peaceably, on the 
basis of the Versailles theory of the rights of self- 
determination. The democracy of Czechoslevakia 
has suffered from the ills of a democracy not well 
administered. The minorities, in some instances, 
have been persecuted and have been bitterly resent- 
ful. But Czechoslovakia cannot be justly invaded 
by the Nazis, nor by any foreign power or group 
of powers. It cannot justly be coerced by arma- 
ments of war or threats of annihilation. The fates 
of the peoples living within the boundaries of 
Czechoslovakia would become more miserable and 
unbearable if their fates were determined by an 
unjust and a ruthless war. The fate of the Germans 
living in the Sudeten areas will not be bettered 
under Nazi tyranny, just as the fates of the Aus- 
trians were not bettered by annexation. In granting 
the first Hitler demands, Czechoslovakia averted a 
war that was being forced upon her, unjustly. In 
protesting against the further demands, Czecho- 
slovakia acted honorably as a sovereign nation. 


ADOLPH HITLER put his finger on the root of the 
European crisis when he pointed to the Versailles 
Treaty. Injustice was done when three men carved 
up Germany with the express purpose of crippling 
her, as they believed, forever, brushing aside the 
very principles they so virtuously claimed they were 
defending—the rights of minorities. The conditions 
then imposed were impossible of fulfilment. In de- 
spair the German people resolved to hazard all 
rather than prolong their choked existence. The 
result was the Nazi revolt built on the pernicious 
pagan principle of racism. Nazism is a revolu- 
tionary philosophy which depends upon a progres- 
sive rebellion or unjust aggression for its very exist- 
ence. When revolution peters out, a change of gov- 
ernment and of leaders becomes imperative. Adolph 
Hitler is riding the crest of the Nazi wave of in- 
justices and aggression. How long he will continue 
to do so, is hard to forecast, but inevitably he is 
riding for a fall. Military observers, even German, 
are unanimous in asserting that in case of war he is 
due for a crushing defeat. Germany cannot with- 
stand a protracted war against the resources of the 
nations that will align themselves against her ag- 
gressions. There can be no glossing over the fact 
that there has been persecution of the Sudetens 
under Czech rule, but from the very revolutionary 
nature of the Nazi movement it is more than ob- 
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vious that the suppression of the Czechs remaining 
in Sudetenland after Nazi occupation will be in- 
finitely worse. Witness the summary liquidation of 
all persons or factions in Austria that opposed the 
Nazi anschluss. Sudetenland, or at least those sec- 
tions on Czechoslovakia’s northern boundary, by 
race, language and long tradition belongs to Ger- 
many. Its right to a fair plebiscite is recognized; its 
invasion by an arrogant Hitler constitutes an unjust 
aggression. Sudetenland inevitably went to Ger- 
many. Its fate at the hands of a pagan Hitler domi- 
nated by a pagan philosophy that recognizes neither 
the rights of God nor of man nor of the Church will 
be an enforced paganism. 


AS MUSSOLINI sat down at the Munich Confer- 
ence table, his position obviously embraced a num- 
ber of viclently conflicting factors. The Duce had 
publicly promised full assistance to Germany in the 
event of war; yet the Italians, perhaps more than 
any other people in Europe, were bitterly opposed 
to war, particularly one in which their national in- 
terests were not concerned. In the second place, the 
Duce was in no logical position to discuss freedom 
and self-determination for minorities, since his own 
drastic measures were fresh in the minds of all, 
particularly of the Czechs. From the military stand- 
point Mussolini had everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by engaging in war. The immediate strategy 
of the allies would be to blockade him by sea, and 
attempt to cut across his northern borders to effect 
a back-door attack on Austria. Diplomatically, also, 
war meant only loss for the Duce, since hostilities 
with England would mean not only the junking of 
the much-desired Anglo-Italian agreement but also 
the Duce’s dream of a four-power pact to dominate 
Europe. Italy would have no moral justification for 
going to the aid of Hitler. This would be an act of 
aggression, not of defense, and if victorious, would 
serve only to extend an intrinsically evil and god- 
less philosophy of the state to new territories. Mus- 
solini’s personal prestige acquired tremendous in- 
crease as he came to Munich. Here, in the short 
space of one day, he took on the role of conciliator. 
He was the man who had stopped the war and per- 
suaded to negotiation, whereas during the previous 
week, his prestige had touched what was probably 
its nadir. 


CHAMBERLAIN, together with Daladier, emerges 
from the crisis of the last two weeks of September 
as the champion of peace. With their word, Europe 
could explode and war could rage. They withheld 
that terrible word of assent, despite provocation 
that was inhuman. They exhausted every means of 
compromise that would delay the conflict. They 
made sacrifices of their national aims and policies 
in order to avert the sacrifice of the blood of their 
Englishmen and Frenchmen. For they realized that 
their peoples, though victorious in the end, would 
win no gains and secure no joys; rather, they would 
be in the grave with the vanquished. Those who 
would scorn Chamberlain and Daladier, love war 


and hate peace. The conflict, however, was inevit- 
able. The madness of Hitler must be restrained 
lest Europe fall beneath his rage. 


SOVIET RUSSIA, alone, would gain by a war in 
Europe. Every other nation engaged in battle must 
lose, even though one nation rather than another 
dictates the terms at the end of the war. Other na- 
tions of Europe thrive on peace; the Soviets aspire 
to world domination through revolutionary war. 
Other nations, though too aggressively martial in 
talk and bluff, pause on the verge of catastrophe; 
the Soviets would push them all over the brink, for 
the Soviets are dedicated to the overthrow of the 
existing world order and of every form of present 
government. In Moscow and before the debating 
society of the League of Nations, the Soviet spokes- 
men point the finger of shame toward the democra- 
cies, shouting cowardice because they will not turn 
their countries into shambles. But Soviet Russia, 
the democracies know, can neither be trusted in 
her promises nor be of assistance through her war 
forces. The purges have not only wiped out the 
chiefs but they have proved the existence of 
treachery latent in all the departments of state. 
Rightly has the Soviet been excluded from the ne- 
gotiations for peace, for the Soviet seeks no peace 
for Germany or Czechoslovakia, for Great Britain 
or France or Italy. Moscow plans a universal con- 
flagration throughout Europe. That accomplished, 
the Communists would be the ghouls and the loot- 
ers among the ruins of civilization. 


THE TEMPER of the American people is against 
war. It would be regrettable were this commend- 
able temper to lead us into the error of holding 
that it is the duty of this Government to “inter- 
vene,” whenever war breaks out, and when inter- 
vention fails, to join with one of the combatants to 
bring the war to a speedy conclusion. We were 
swept into a war, not of our making, twenty-one 
years ago, captured by the delusion that this was 
the war to end all wars. The Treaty of Versailles 
disillusioned some, and the results of that Treaty 
have disillusioned most of the rest of us Americans. 
When Washington warned us against “inveterate 
antipathies” against some nations, but equally 
against “a passionate attachment” for others, and 
added: “The great rule of conduct for us, in regard 
to foreign nations is .. . to have with them as little 
political connection as possible,” he gave us a norm 
which should help to guide us through the present 
crisis. “Why, by interweaving our destiny with that 
of any part of Europe,” he asked, “entangle our 
peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambi- 
tion, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice?’’ The 
campaign has begun here and abroad, to involve us 
in war “in the interests of a speedy peace.’’ In sub- 
stance, this is an invitation to suspend the Johnson 
Act, to broaden the Neutrality Act to a stage where 
it means nothing, and to flood Europe with Ameri- 
can money and American munitions. That policy 
will inevitably draw us into war. 
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ONE PARTY RULES 
IN MEXICAN DEMOCRACY 


Totalitarianism fostered by the United States 
JAMES A. MAGNER 














ONE of the first questions which Mexicans ask the 
American traveler is whether Roosevelt is going 
to run for a third term ur who will succeed him. 
Such is the strength of their conviction that the 
politics of the White House is more important in 
shaping the political destinies, the economic and 
cultural policies of their own country than are the 
votes of their own electorate. Behind this attitude 
is the realization that although Mexico may present 
a democratic facade, it is in reality a totalitarian 
state, in which the only protection afforded the 
political minority is the pressure exerted from 
abroad. This does not mean a desire for interven- 
tion but rather a resignation to realities. 

For at least the last twer’/-five years, the only 
party allowed to function has been that of the 
Revolution, just as the Nazi party runs the show 
in Germany, the Fascist party in Italy, and the 
Communist party in Russia. Under General Calles 
this political holding company became known as 
the Partido National Revolucionario, the PNR. 
With the expulsion of Calles, President Cardenas 
inaugurated a new structure, in his message of De- 
cember 18, 1937, and called it the Partido de la 
Revolucion Mexicana, the PRM. 

The new party has been “purged” of Calles 
elements, but it remains in effect the old PNR, 
with the same monopoly on political offices and 
national steering. Occasional intramural differences 
appear within this group, but it holds firmly against 
the “unpatriotic” activities of all other elements in 
the country, and promptly expels individual mem- 
bers from the fold if they manifest dissenting opin- 
ions. Hence, if Mexico is not under the dictator- 
ship of a person, it certainly is under the dictator- 
ship of the Revolutionary Party that dominates and 
controls the government to the exclusion of all 
other candidates. 

This does not mean that opposition candidates 
are forbidden to run for office, or that other parties 
are necessarily outlawed. Of course, if an inde- 
pendent group gives signs of becoming too strong, 
it is promptly accused of Fascism and is dissolved, 
like the Civic League of Monterrey, or its organ- 
izers are mysteriously disposed of. But the Revo- 
jutionary Party is frequently pleased to have op- 
position candidates in the field, for the appearances 
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of the thing, and also that their easy defeat by its 
own hand-picked candidates may more completely 
demonstrate the supremacy of the Party. If the 
primaries are not entirely satisfactory within its 
own ranks, or too much ind endence is shown by 
one of its own candidates, tnen the elections are 
nullified, as recently happened in the state of 
Tabasco. 

More than this, the vote of the people at large 
is impotent, inasmuch as all candidates for the 
Congress must be passed upon by a committee of 
the Chamber. Thus, an opposition candidate might, 
as has happened, get the majority of votes over 
his Revolutionary adversary, but unless his political 
sympathies meet the approval of the Revolution- 
ary Party Committee, he cannot receive the seat 
to which he is elected. Thus is perpetuated a sys- 
tem, installed by force, which apparently nothing 
but force can change. 

The tradition upon which this system is based, 
strangely enough, is that of Liberalism as devel- 
oped in Mexico and supported, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, by the American government from the time 
of Joel Poinsett, who was our first minister to 
Mexico and one of the prime conspirators in the 
overthrow of Mexico’s liberator, Augustin Iturbide. 
There can be no doubt that much of this interven- 
tion has been invited by Mexican Liberals them- 
selves, from the time of the first movement for 
independence under Hidalgo and Morelos, who ap- 
pealed to the United States for moral support and 
financial aid against Spain. 

It was later sought particularly by the Feder- 
alists of Mexico, like Gomez Farias and Zavala. 
These patriots actually conspired with the Southern 
States for the dismemberment of Mexico in return 
for aid which would eliminate the Church from 
the sphere of public cultural formation and would 
link Mexico with these States in a federal system. 
The United States again intervened in the War of 
French Intervention, and by seizing the ships of 
the Conservative belligerents, in the very harbor 
of Vera Cruz, and towing them to New Orleans as 
“pirate” vessels, established the Liberal Party in 
power, to the definite death-knell of Catholic pres- 
tige and freedom of religion. 

From that time on, the Liberal Party became a 














sectarian government, in opposition to the re- 
ligious faith of the vast majority of the people. 
Genuine political freedom was excluded, since at 
every turn this party could depend upon the sup- 
port and intervention of the United States in its 
favor. Whatever may be said of the respective 
claims of Huerta and Carranza, the Government of 
the United States clearly intervened to oust the 
former and establish the Revolutionary regime 
under the latter. 

In a special instruction of November 24, 1913, 
Secretary of State William Jennings Bryan de- 
clared: “The purpose of the United States is sole- 
ly and singly to insure peace and order in Central 
America. Usurpations like that of General Huerta 
menace peace and the development of America as 
nothing else could. . . . It is the purpose of the 
United States, therefore, to discredit and defeat 
such usurpations whenever they occur.” It is dif- 
ficult, however, to see why Carranza’s government 
was not also a usurpation, except that he had the 
support and aid of our Government against his 
rival. And it was Carranza who enacted the prin- 
ciples of the nationalization of property which are 
at present causing our Government so much con- 
cern and grief. 

As late as 1926-27, American money and Ameri- 
can bullets went into Mexico to martyr the men 
and boys of the Cristero movement, fighting for 
religious freedom, since the power of the ballot 
was denied them. Few Americans, even today, 
realize that we were supporting regimes that 
butchered priests, violated the religious sanctuary 
and, in the name of progress and democracy, gave 
no quarter to political adversaries. A thoughtful 
Mexican recently remarked to me that Mexico and 
Mexican freedom have suffered, not from a bad 
neighbor policy, but from the policy of the “good 
neighbor.” 

If the conservative elements and independent 
candidates of Mexico have not a voice in the po- 
litical life of their country, it is principally that 
they are not given a chance. To argue from the 
principle of universal male suffrage that there is 
democracy in Mexico is simply to idealize the vot- 
ing capacity of the Indian masses and to ignore the 
exploitation of that vote as a bloc of the Revo- 
lutionary bosses. What Mexico needs more than 
anything else, is a conservative party that would 
be allowed to function and temper the wild ardor 
of the Mexican Congress, with some interplay of 
opinions and compromise. But as soon as any such 
movement gathers strength, it is denounced and 
dissolved. And if Mexicans, in desperation for their 
rights, were to make a thrust for freedom, the 
movement would immediately be classified as 
“Fascist” and be put down with American senti- 
ment and munitions. 

Whether Mexico is yet prepared for a thorough 
democracy is, of course, a question that has not 
been answered. Much may depend upon the out- 
come of Cardenas’ economic and educational pro- 
gram, for the creation of a large self-supporting 
and intelligent single class. Thus far, the results 
are in the balance, and the future is none too hope- 








ful. Apparently the Mexican people are more con- 
cerned right now with certain fundamental guaran- 
tees of economic rights and a way of arriving at 
religious and educational freedom than with the 
precise form or political set-up that their govern- 
ment will favor. 

It is interesting to note that during the course 
of a popular revue presented currently in the opera 
house in Mexico City, the figure of Porfirio Diaz 
was given loud applause. Such reaction would have 
been extremely unlikely a few years ago. Today, 
the nation is beginning to recognize the old dicta- 
tor as a man who, in spite of his faults, knew how 
to make compromises, which, after all, are an im- 
portant element in the substance of democracy that 
the Revolutionists have largely forgotten or never 
learned. 

Among the hopeful signs is the notable freedom 
of the press, although this has been under fire by 
Lombardo Toledano, who professes to see reaction 
and Fascism in every system besides that of a pro- 
letarian dictatorship. Some observers profess to see 
hope in the more moderate policy of Cardenas 
toward freedom of religious worship, and deduce 
from this that the next administration will be even 
more liberal. A state which is rigid in its insistence 
upon Socialistic education, however, to the exclu- 
sion of all other formations, does not offer a great 
deal of material for hope, and it is very likely that 
the next regime will be even more Leftist and 
more completely totalitarian than that of the Six- 
Year Plan under Cardenas, unless some upheaval 
intervenes. 

If the coming elections in the United States are 
of concern to Mexico, those of Mexico in 1940 will 
offer an even more significant answer to the fu- 
ture functionings and fortunes of democracy below 
the Rio Grande. 

In the meantime, talk about democracy and its 
defense “against War and Fascism” goes on with 
added vigor. In a recent congress held in Mexico 
City under the auspices of groups adhering to the 
world organization of this name sponsored by So- 
cialist leaders, representatives of the PRM and the 
CTM, Toledano’s labor organization, united to form 
a league, under the direction of the head office in 
Paris. The Fascism which these groups denounce is 
hardly more than the capitalistic system as such, 
while the democracy envisioned is not political de- 
mocracy but a social, economic and cultural level- 
ing achieved by the nationalization of properties, 
the abolition of all but the laboring class, and the 
creation of a state completely Marxist in its philos- 
ophy and functioning. 

This means absolute command over the intellec- 
tual formation of youth as well as over the eco- 
nomic status of every individual. And this in turn 
means the forceful stifling of cultural freedom, ex- 
cept that in conformity with Socialist ideals, and of 
political minorities not affiliated with the Official 
Party. President Cardenas has made it clear that 
such is the program of the Revolutionary govern- 
ment; and the provisions of the Six-Year Plan, now 
being enforced, are wholly obvious to all who can 
read. 
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THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
COMPLETES A HUNDRED YEARS 


Blanchet, DeSmet, McLouglin lead Catholic vanguard 


GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN, S.J. 











MORE than a measure of the romance which is 
wont to attach to historical beginnings hovers over 
the birth of the Church in the Pacific Northwest 
or the “Oregon Country,” as it was originally 
known. One hundred years ago that generous sec- 
tion of the map was an uncharted wilderness, a 
land of mystery, intriguingly remote from the 
United States, with which it was identified neither 
geographically nor politically. People spoke with 
awesome breath ef adventurers from the United 
States into Oregon and of the incredible wastes of 
desert over which they journeyed. What Oregon 
meant to the popular mind of the day is illustrated 
by the objection seriously urged in Congress against 
its organization as a State on the ground that its 
fabulous distance from the East would make it im- 
possible for it to be represented in Washington. 
Congressional sessions would have come and gone 
before the members from Oregon would have com- 
pleted their toilsome trek from the land of the set- 
ting sun. 

Four boundaries framed this imperial sweep of 
territory—the Pacific, the Rockies, the Russian 
possessions, the Spanish possessions. England and 
the United States haggled over title to it until, in 
1846, the vexed “Oregon Question” was laid at 
rest, the line of ownership as between the two 
claimants being drawn at the 49th parallel. Ameri- 
ca’s share in the division is represented on today’s 
map by Washingten, Oregon, Idaho and Montana 
west of the Rockies. 

Even before the drawing of the boundary line, 
had begun one of the great migratory movements 
of history, the impouring into Oregon below the 
Columbia of American settlers from the East. They 
came by the Oregon Trail, America’s classic high- 
way of immigrant travel to the Pacific Coast. In 
the event, every element that can lend stir and 
color to a chronicle of events was to find place in 
the absorbing record of Oregon beginnings. Ex- 
ploring zeal, missionary ardor, the countless hero- 
isms of the pioneers, politics, international diplo- 
macy, war threats, the realities, part glamorous, 
part sordid, of the fur trade—out of such threads 
was woven a tale that loses none of its appeal as 
the stream of time pours by. 

Even the Catholic Church, as it made its first 
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entry on this historic stage, wore a proper garb 
of daring and adventure, It is a gripping story of 
wilderness wayfaring which tells of the coming of 
the two Canadian priests, Francis Norbert Blanchet 
and Modeste Demers, over the Rockies and down 
the Columbia to Fort Vancouver in Lower Oregon. 
Here they arrived on November 24, 1838, celebrat- 
ing Mass the following day. The day is memorable 
for it marks the birth of the Catholic Church in 
the Pacific Northwest. Two years before, a cry for 
spiritual aid had gone forth from the Catholics 
settled on the Willamette to the Church authori- 
ties in Canada. The arrival of the two priests was 
the answer to the cry. A like Macedonian appeal 
for spiritual aid had gone out to St. Louis from the 
Indians of the upper Oregon country. The arrival 
among the Indians of the De Smet missionary party 
of 1842 was the answer to that appeal. 

Three names in the history of Catholic origins 
in Oregon are outstanding—Blanchet, De Smet, 
McLcughlin. In that history the figure of largest 
import by far is Blanchet. He was Oregon’s first 
missionary, its first Bishop, its first Metropolitan. 
A typical hardworking missionary prelate, he la- 
bored among Indians and whites alike, bringing 
them the comforts of religious instruction and the 
Sacraments, without reck of the physical hardships 
and toil which this ministry cost him. The inspiring 
story of Catholic expansion in the Pacific North- 
west during the nearly half-century he was in 
residence there is written around his name. He 
died at eighty-eight, having two years before re- 
signed his See after sixty-two years of priesthood, 
forty-three of labor on the Pacific Coast, thirty- 
six of the episcopate and thirty-five as head of the 
ecclesiastical province of Oregon. Archbishop Seg- 
hers, his successor, described him as “the apostle 
of this coast, the foundation of this mission, the 
corner-stone of this church,” for he was “to Oregon 
what Saint Boniface was to Germany, what Saint 
Augustine was to England, what Saint Patrick was 
to Ireland.” And he predicted that a time would 
come when the name of Archbishop Blanchet would 
be “coupled with those of Las Casas, the first mis- 
sionary of Central America, of Marquette and De 
Brébeuf, the pioneers of the Cross in Canada and 
the states of the Atlantic.” 
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Next to Blanchet’s, the name of richest signifi- 
cance in the history of Catholic beginnings in the 
remote Northwest is De Smet’s. Bishop Marty said 
of him that he was the true founder of the Catho- 
lic Indian missions of North America. Reaching the 
Oregon Country three years after Blanchet and 
Demers, he set himself, in a remarkable series of 
letters read with equal eagerness on both sides of 
the Atlantic, to publicize its physical features and 
its possibilities for the Catholic apostolate. Soon 
the name of De Smet was a familiar one to the 
Catholic body at home and abroad, in government 
circles, among the adventurous folk of the advanc- 
ing frontier. His first-hand acquaintance with the 
contemporary Oregon scene, his repute for mission- 
ary initiative and enterprise, his big-scale plans for 
the evangelization of the Indians, commended him 
to the hierarchy with the result that his name led 
the terna chosen by the Fifth Provincial Council 
of Baltimore for the first bishop of Oregon. How- 
ever, this honor was not to be conferred on the 
pioneer, Father De Smet. 

The intervention of the General of the Society of 
Jesus, John Roothaan, and his own protests, came 
successfully between him and the dignity, which 
went to Blanchet. Today his name is the accepted 
symbol of Catholic missionary zeal and enterprise 
on behalf of the American Redmen. Much, too, of 
the glamor and romance of the Old Frontier, the 
most American thing in all America is evoked by 
his memory. In the words of Chittenden and Rich- 
ardson, the non-Catholic biographers who have ap- 
praised with insight his contribution to the story 
of the West, Father De Smet because of his labors 
remains “an august and impressive figure in our 
national history.” 

If the pioneer Catholic clergy of Oregon found 
itself represented by such eminent churchmen as 
Blanchet and De Smet, the pioneer Catholic laity 
of the same territory saw in its ranks the extraor- 
dinary personality of John McLoughlin. The physi- 
cal proportions of this Canadian-born, manager- 
general of the Hudson Bay Company in the Pa- 
cific Northwest (he was six-feet-four-inches tall 
and of massive build) were in keeping with the 
magnanimity of soul that abounded within. Of 
Catholic parents and baptized a Catholic, the prime 
of manhood found him, in Blanchet’s words, a non- 
Catholic. He was forty-eight when Blanchet re- 
ceivgé his abjuration, heard his first Confession, 
gave him his first Holy Communion and blessed 
his marriage. Thenceforth, the Faith was a well- 
kept possession of his to the end. But if spiritually 
the Faith was a possession of his beyond price, 
economically it was his undoing. Protestant immi- 
grants whom he had relieved at his own personal 
expense on their first arrival, penniless and fam- 
ished, in Oregon, turned on him in a spirit of the 
rankest bigotry and succeeded in having him shorn 
by act of Congress of his land-claims. Posthumous 
justice was eventually done him when the Oregon 
legislature of 1862 restored the confiscated lands 
to his heirs. 

Catholicism in Oregon started off with a flourish. 
In Rome, immediately after his consecration and at 


a time when the Oregon Country was still a wilder- 
ness with only a handful of Catholics within its 
borders, Bishop Blanchet proposed to the Holy See 
an amazing plan for the erection of his vicariate 
into an archdiocese with two suffragan Sees and 
five ecclesiastical districts in addition. The arch- 
diocese of Oregon City came in 1846, together with 
the suffragan Sees of Walla Walla and Vancouver 
Island. It was the first ecclesiastical province erec- 
ted in the United States after that of Baltimore, 
1803; it antedated even that of St. Louis, which 
came in 1847. Bishop Blanchet’s memoir to Propa- 
ganda on the subject of church organization in the 
Pacific Northwest disclosed a dream he evidently 
cherished, that the wilderness was going to meta- 
morphose itself overnight into a populous and 
economically developed land of towns and villages. 
Everywhere, but especially in the field of educa- 
tion, Catholic hopes ran high. 

Years ago, the Yale professor, Edward Gaylord 
Bourne, shattered the Whitman-saved-Oregon 
myth in a recognized classic of historical criticism. 
It was left for Archer B. Hulbert to establish from 
Whitman’s own correspondence that the real mo- 
tive behind the historic adventure was to bring out 
Protestant settlers from the East and so, by sheer 
force of numbers, frustrate what looked like a 
threat of Catholic domination over Oregon. He 
sought, not to save Oregon for the Union, but to 
make it safe for Protestantism. 

Two events conspired to halt the initial forward 
march of Catholicism in Oregon, the Whitman 
Massacre and the discovery of gold in California. 
The preposterous charge that the great tragedy 
was the outcome of a deliberately laid Catholic plot 
found ready credence in bigoted quarters. In the 
atmosphere of suspicion and hate that supervened, 
Catholic activities were summarily checked, the 
Indian missions especially suffering. A record high 
of anti-Catholic public feeling was reached in 1848 
when the Oregon Legislature had before it a bill, 
happily not passed, for the expulsion of the Catho- 
lic clergy from the territory. Presently the news 
of gold in California broke on Oregon. So many 
Oregonians turned gold-seekers that the country 
threatened to become depopulated and, as it was, 
an economic crisis was precipitated that lasted for 
many years. The Church lost heavily with the 
raigration of thousands of her children to the gold- 
field. 

But these setbacks meant no permanent crip- 
pling of Catholic growth in Oregon. By degrees 
the Church recovered lost ground and steadily 
made gains until today an impressive development 
in every department of organized Catholic life pre- 
sents itself. The Vicariate of Oregon over which 
Father Blanchet presided in 1838 evolved (to speak 
of American territory only) into the archdiocese 
of Portland in Oregon and the dioceses of Seattle, 
Spokane, Baker City, Boise and Helena (for west- 
ern Montana). Hundreds of parishes have been 
laid out, schools of every grade, including univer- 
sity, have multiplied, religious, charitable, elee- 
mosynary institutions have been built, often on an 
unusually impressive scale. 
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A BROOD OF COMMUNISTS 
IS FOSTERED IN THE COLLEGES 


Plain talk by a non-Catholic on the secular education 


JOHN HEMMING FRY 








THE present regime presents for the first time, 
on a large scale, the influence of the modern system 
of American college education on the public life of 
the nation. For the first time we are in a position 
to see the college graduate in action, wherein the 
effect of his modern college environment, the in- 
fluence of his professors and the college life can be 
studied and evaluated. 

It is evident that the American college graduate 
emerges from his Alma Mater with little or no 
knowledge of past cultures. Most colleges have their 
departments of the classics, but a contact with the 
graduates would fail to discover any evidence that 
such a department existed. If so, the work has been 
futile, like pouring water into a sieve. The gradu- 
ate then relegates the culture of past epochs to 
the limbo of the horse-and-buggy days. 

Now this result may be attributed either to the 
incompetence of the teachers or to the lack of 
mental ability on the part of the student to as- 
similate the cult of classicism. I am inclined to think 
it is a combination of the two. 

Ignorance of the past cultural achievements of 
the race deprives the younger generation of a 
standard or yardstick wherewith to compare and 
evaluate the cultures of different epochs and relate 
the subject in hand to the past and present. Taste 
is seldom innate, and comes as a rule by training. 

Our young people go forth in a maze of uncer- 
tainty and fall early victims to monstrous impos- 
tures such as sadistic art and the New Deal. The 
Federal Art Project is a brilliant example of an ex- 
cursion of the college graduate into the domain of 
the arts. The fiasco of the Federal Art Project was 
the creation of the college graduate. His insensi- 
bility to the value of good craftsmanship was evi- 
denced in the mass of stupid rubbish issued under 
the F. A. P. which wholly lacked the elements of 
form and creative design. The college graduate 
under the uplift complex proclaimed art for the 
proletariat and by the proletariat. The F. A. P. 
then performed the miracle of turning plough boys 
and plumbers into mural painters overnight. 

Now the painting of murals calls for a higher 
degree of craftsmanship and mastery of composi- 
tion than any other branch of the plastic arts. But 
it was proclaimed by the college graduates and pro- 
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fessors who composed the F. A. P. that anybody 
and everybody could paint and sculp, that academic 
training is not only useless, but a positive handi- 
cap to free expression. So, the proletariat dropped 
their shovels and vacuum cleaners and fell to paint- 
ing murals, resulting in such a flood of human im- 
becility and impotence as was never before brought 
to view. This unspeakable rubbish was spread over 
the walls of public buildings and schools. 

The college graduate enters the world of action 
with a large-sized service complex which he trans- 
lates into a crusade for the uplift of the down- 
trodden or, as Mr. Roosevelt puts it, the under- 
privileged. 

Certainly, there is a small minority of young 
men who enter the schools who are possessed of 
sufficient strength of character to utilize only the 
advantages the schools may offer and to resist the 
sinister influences operating in the universities and 
colleges. It is only in this way that they are able 
to gain an education. After all, every well-educa- 
ted man is self-educated, whether he is or is not a 
graduate. 

The insensibility to the value of preparatory dis- 
cipline extends through the whole structure of the 
American educational system. This is especially 
intensified in the domain of the arts. The excep- 
tions to the general discrediting of discipline are 
the technical and scientific schools, such as the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the Stevens 
Institute and similar schools. If an engineer designs 
a bridge without the required technical discipline, 
the bridge falls down, with possible loss of life. In 
short, if a scientist is inefficient, he is at once found 
out and condemned. But in the domain of politics 
and the arts, inefficiency appears to be a triumphant 
quality. 

One cause of the emasculation of the schools is 
the prevalence of that falsest of all false ideologies, 
that everybody can be educated. Very few people 
can be educated. James Truslow Adams and Albert 
Jay Nock have concluded thai a really well-educa- 
ted American is very rare. 

An important factor in the degeneration of col- 
lege life is the fierce competition among colleges 
for tuition-paying students. Dr. Jessup’s report to 
the boare of trustees of the Carnegie Foundation 





said “that many institutions of higher learning 
operate today in constant fear of losing tuition- 
paying students and that many potential college 
students were subjected to high-pressure methods 
of enrolment. Not long ago the representative of 
a college dropped in to visit a high school in a small 
mid-Western city. His purpose was to bring the 
college to the attention of the pupils in the school. 
He learned that this was the eighty-third visit of 
a college public-relations officer for that very pur- 
pose during the school year.” 

Under such conditions as above stated, the col- 
lege must abandon all standards of ability or char- 
acter. The admission of inferior types is inevitable 
and the inferior determine the standards required 
for graduation. This explains to some extent the 
inferior types so prevalent in our supposedly edu- 
cated class. 

When the vast neolithic mass is informed that 
all can be educated and apply for education, they 
cannot be refused, for if one college refuses them 
another institution is ready to accept them. There 
is hot competition between the colleges and uni- 
versities as to which can boast the greatest num- 
ber of students. The American being quantity- 
minded, the excellence of the institution is de- 
termined by its size—a result of the American 
fetish for bigness and the prevalent belief that the 
biggest is always the best. 

Among the many sure shots for Utopia emanat- 
ing from the college graduates, there are two popu- 
lar fallacies: one, that if wealth were equalized, 
Utopia would arrive; the other, that if everyone 
were educated, Utopia would be attained. Of course 
the uplifter would strive to arrive at both the 
equalization of wealth and the equalization of edu- 
cation based on the theory that everyone is entitled 
to wealth whether he earns it or not, and that 
everyone can be educated. All of which can be 
realized under some form of Socialism or Com- 
munism. 

Now the inevitable result of such a regime would 
be the sterilization of the human mind, the de- 
struction of wealth. The Communistic erosion 
would melt down the high peaks of human genius 
to the dead level of a universal mediocrity. 

We see in the discord of the present time the 
effect of education on the inferior man. For the first 
time in the history of the world has ignorance be- 
come articulate. Modern democracy and the print- 
ing press has opened the flood gates of pent-up 
jealousies, envy and hatred of inferior minds for 
the talent and genius of superior types of the human 
race. 

After seeing the college graduate in action, the 
question arises: Why is there such a stampede of 
the graduates to Communism, modernist art and 
other brands of imposture? There must be some 
sinister influence brought to bear on the young 
people on entering college which turns them into 
agents of sedition. Certainly, there is much Com- 
munistic propaganda that finds its way into the 
schools and colleges, but it seems there is no 
counter influence to antidote the poison. The con- 
clusion is warranted that it is the influence of the 


professors and teachers in the colleges and schools. 

Through the low standards of education the in- 
ferior man emerges, as a college graduate; through 
the printing press he becomes articulate. 

The following excerpt from the New York Her- 
ald Tribune (June 27, 1938) furnishes a salient ex- 
ample of the Communistic sympathies of sixty-nine 
professors of the faculty of Yale University, which 
is no doubt a fair representative of the leading 
colleges and schools throughout the United States. 

The members of the faculty of Yale University, 
whose names appear below, urge that immediate 
steps be taken to lift the embargo on the shipment 
of arms to the recognized Government of Spain. 

We protest the flagrant unfairness of a policy which 

plainly acts to cripple the friendly Democratic gov- 

ernment of the Spanish people in its courageous 
struggle against the rebels and their Fascist allies. 

The signers of the above demand are evidently 
in sympathy with the massacres and tortures in- 
flicted on the Spanish people by the brutal mob 
of cutthroats and criminals who, under a camou- 
flage of battling for Spanish democracy and free- 
dom, are outdoing the fiends of the French Revo- 
lution. 

The actual facts of the Spanish Civil War are 
that it is a conflict between Marxian Communism 
and the normal law and order of civilization. The 
whole Spanish chaos was plotted and brought into 
being by Soviet Russia with the direct intention 
of creating a Spanish Soviet Republic. The Soviet 
was assisted in this intention by the Socialist 
Blum and the French Reds in Paris. The records of 
the incredible atrocities perpetrated by the Spanish 
Reds and their Soviet allies are available, but so 
efficient is the Communistic influence in the United 
States that no newspaper dare publish a true ac- 
count of the Spanish Civil War. 

Should President Roosevelt yield to the demand 
of the Yale professors to lift the embargo on arms 
to the Reds in Spain, it would probably start an- 
other world war more destructive than the last 
one and thereby gratify the blood lust of the col- 
lege professors. 

Mr. Browder, with his instinct for camouflage, 
said that his party, the Communist, was very small. 
This statement is not very assuring in face of the 
fact that the principal agencies influencing the 
public are controlled by the Reds. 

It is evident that the professors and teachers are 
the chief factors in the emasculation of the col- 
leges and universities in turning out the flood of 
Marxian Reds and Utopian dreamers. Here we 
have a paradox: the universities and colleges are 
entireiy the creation of the capitalistic system; yet 
these institutions, with few exceptions, have been 
centers of propaganda for Communism, whose de- 
clared purpose is the destruction of capitalism. 

It may be asked: why have the Communists come 
out and stated their doctrine more openly in public 
than formerly? It is evident that they are em- 
boldened by the knowledge that the present regime 
with its phalanx of “liberals” is wholly in sym- 
pathy with Communism and that the Communistic 
propaganda in the colleges and schools has the ap- 
proval of those now in power. 
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PRESS RELATIONS GROUP 
WARDS OFF ATTACKS ON CHURCH 


They appeal to reason and to fair play 


JOHN A. TOOMEY, S.J. 











A SERIES of articles beginning last Fall in the 
pages of AMERICA pointed out the urgent need for a 
permanent national organization to negotiate with 
newspapers and magazines in the Catholic interest. 
The articles bore fruit. From them there leaped into 
being a new society—the United Catholic Organiza- 
tions Press Relations Committee. This newcomer 
has been growing at an amazing rate since its na- 
tivity some eight months ago. 

A visit to the New York Division of the U.C.O. 
Press Relations Committee may prove interesting 
and stimulating. Let us attend one of their bi- 
monthly sessions. Men and women from New York 
City and northern New Jersey are gradually filling 
up the large room where the meetings are held. Fil- 
ing in, taking seats, are lawyers, doctors, dentists, 
university professors, workers, school teachers, 
nurses, stenographers, accountants, newspapermen, 
actresses, housewives—a veritable cross section of 
the population. These men and women are the offi- 
cial representatives of twenty-seven Catholic organ- 
izations with a combined membership that mounts 
into impressive numbers. 

The meeting is beginning. There is the opening 
prayer. The minutes. The chairman is reading let- 
ters from Catholic societies in McAllen, Tex., Mead- 
ville, Pa., Berkeley, Calif., Galveston, Tex., Con- 
neaut, Ohio, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., requesting instruc- 
tions on the setting up of a division of the Press 
Relations Committee in their localities. 

A young man arises to report on something. It 
seems that several months previously the Press Re- 
lations Committee, moved by complaints from vari- 
ous sections of the country concerning left-wing 
penetration of college newspapers, had appointed a 
sub-committee to conduct a survey. The young man 
has some more evidence in this regard. He reads 
from the Daily Iowan, a paper perused by students 
of the State University of Iowa. It becomes obvious 
the Daily Iowan is a sounding board for Leftist prop- 
aganda. There is smart-alecky pooh-poohing of the 
Dies Committee, glorification of a boy who fought 
for the anti-Christian side in Spain—the same old 
line. Issues of the Michigan Daily, student publica- 
tion of the University of Michigan, are examined. 
It becomes clear that the left-wingers have maneu- 
vered themselves into a strong position on the Mich- 
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igan Daily. One editorial, The Catholic Church and 
the Spanish War, impressed the meeting as a par- 
ticularly offensive attack on the Church. 

“Here,” declares a member, “is an absurd situa- 
tion. We pay our good money in taxes to finance 
these State universities. The universities running 
on our money foster student publications in which 
young boys misrepresent our religion.” A represen- 
tative of the Knights of Columbus recounts his ex- 
perience with the City College of New York, a muni- 
cipally supported institution. Blows at the Churca 
from a City College publication ceased, he said, 
after he with others represented to the proper au- 
thorities the incongruity of Catholics being forced 
to pay for printed bombs from college boys. The 
meeting decided to set up units of the U.C.O. Press 
Relations Committee on or near the campuses of 
colleges and universities and to intensify its efforts 
to halt the increasing Leftist penetration into stu- 
dent publications. 

Brought up next for attention is an article from 
The Leader, San Francisco Hibernian paper, dis- 
cussing an anti-Catholic effusion written by Gladys 
Lloyd Robinson, wife of Edward G. Robinson, War- 
ner Brothers’ film actor, and printed in Script, 
Hollywood publication. Mrs. Robinson tells of the 
visit paid by herself and husband to the “Hidden 
Convent of Santa Monica” in Mexico. She declares 
the cells are the same as they were “after the 
thirty-two young girls escaped,” reports the escape 
likewise of “one of the novitiates (sic) ,’’ describes 
how herself and spouse climbed down into a dark 
hole used for meditation, and how she had to climb 
up again and seek the fresh air when shown “the 
tongues found by the workmen.” 

Commented The Leader anent this Robinson lu- 
cubration: “There is no doubt of the poisonous in- 
tent behind the confused utterance. . . . Fancy the 
tongues of nuns lasting to this time—ninety-one 
years! How familiar that overworked word, dear 
to the heart of the anti-Catholic romancer about 
nuns—escaped.” The meeting deliberated on this 
tale, and also discussed recent manifestations of a 
left-wing crusade being brewed in Hollywood. It 
decided to have a committee go over these ques- 
tions with movie officials in New York. 

Next item on the agenda was a report on the 

















Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc. This organ- 
ization, created a year ago, by some professors of 
Columbia University, sends to subscribers a 
“Monthly Letter to Help the Intelligent Citizen De- 
tect and Analyze Propaganda.” The monthly letter 
for September contains this gem: “If Martin Dies 
had been a theologian in the Middle Ages, he should 
have felt at home. Anybody he didn’t like he would 
have called a ‘heretic,’ and that would have been 
that.” Impartial analyzers of propaganda, as these 
professors claim to be, should be careful, the meet- 
ing felt, to keep under cover any little spiteful biases 
of their own, such as that unveiled above. The im- 
pression has been growing, it was said, that these 
analyzers lose all their enthusiasm when it comes 
to exposing left-wing propaganda. The professors 
themselves write: “A number of people have said 
that we should analyze more left-wing propaganda,” 
and they promise to get busy with this. “Some have 
charged us with being propagandists ourselves,” 
they add. Unless they succeed in dispelling this 
growing suspicion, it may be necessary to organize 
an Institute for Analyzing the Propaganda put out 
by the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that their service is now 
being used “in connection with the education of 
more than 100,000 young people in high schools and 
colleges.” A sub-committee was appointed to watch 
for any further manifestation of anti-Catholic bias 
on the part of the Institute. 

A representative from the Hibernians read from 
his exhaustive report of an interview he had with 
Mrs. Knopf, Vice-President of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Mrs. Knopf recently announced that her firm would 
publish a new book by Dr. Sigmund Freud, and that 
the book was anti-Catholic. “I pointed out,” the re- 
port said, 

that Catholics were extremely resentful at the fiood 

of anti-Catholic bias whic: is finding its way into 

print, with apparently little or no effort on the part 
of those who control its publication to have writers 
adhere to truthful and reasonable presentation of 
their material . . . that it is extremely difficult to 
preach adoctrine of moderation and tolerance to our 
own people unless Catholics are accorded the same 
treatment of moderation and toleration by others; 
that under the circumstances the very frequent in- 
stances of anti-Catholic bias for which prominent 

Jews are responsible will seriously hamper all efforts 

to make our people believe that they can expect fair 

treatment from the Jews as a whole; that if such at- 
tacks by Jews continue it will inevitably produce ex- 
treme bitterness and create a fertile “eld for anti- 

Semitie propaganda. ... 

Mrs. Knopf was most courteous, and willing to 
cooperate in the cause of mutual tolerance and re- 
spect. She had not seen the Freud manuscript, she 
disclosed; the information that it would be anti- 
Catholic came from friends of Dr. Freud in London. 
When the manuscript is received, she agreed to have 
another interview with Press Relations Committee 
representatives for a thorough discussion of its con- 
tents. 

Came next a report from the sub-committee 
which had discussed with the publishers offensive 
matter in its magazine Mr. A sample or two from an 
issue of Mr. will reveal its trend: “Movie Censor Jo- 


seph Breen—The Vatican’s representative in Holly- 
wood. . . . Dumbest Remark of the Year—The Bos- 
ton Catholic Bishop who said: ‘I don’t believe 
Franco would bomb women and children. He’s too 
much of a gentleman.’” The issue glowed with a 
left-wingish hue . . . The representative of the pub- 
lisher was surprised to learn of this trend. He ex- 
plained his firm publishes many magazines, and 
leaves the management largely to the editor of each. 
The publishing company reported it had sent orders 
to the editor of Mr. to eliminate offensive matter 
from future issues. 

A communication forwarded by a Chicago priest 
was read. He enclosed a copy of a letter he had writ- 
ten July 3 to Irita Van Doren, Editor, New York 
Herald Tribune Book Section, protesting against 
the manner in which the Herald Tribune reviewers 
handled books affecting the Catholic Church. He 
received no answer. The Press Relations Com- 
mittee had already discussed some matters with the 
Herald Tribune along these lines. For reviewer of 
Upton Sinclair’s anti-Christian book, Our Lady, the 
Herald Tribune selected John Haynes Holmes, who 
pronounced it to be a very lovely story and deeply 
reverent. 

Herewith condensed is the story reviewer Holmes 
thinks so reverently lovely: Our Lady visits a witch- 
woman, is transported down the years to a football 
game in California. Here she meets a priest from 
Notre Dame. He finds she knows nothing of the 
angelic visitation, the Virgin Birth, the Trinity, the 
Church. Says reviewer Holmes: “The conversations 
. . . disclosing Marya’s utter innocence of all the 
the things so central to Christian dogma, are devas- 
tating in their penetration into the question of 
what has happened to Jesus and His gospel.” To the 
Press Relations Committee’s protests against this 
anti-Christian propaganda, Mrs. Van Doren gave 
the following reply: 


If Upton Sinclair has written a siory which seems 
to you insulting to the beliefs of many people, it is 
only fair to remind yourself, I think, that there are 
as many more who would not so consider it. Mr. 
Holmes reviewed the book in the spirit in which it 
was written and that, it seems to me, is all we can 
ask of him. 


The question was propounded at the meeting: 
Would Mrs. Van Doren have given a whole column 
to a viciously anti-Semitic book? If so, would she 
have selected Fritz Kuhn, head of the German- 
American Bund, to review it? The Press Relations 
Committee sent a committee to see the Herald Trib- 
une’s Managing Editor, who received them most 
courteously and talked over things in a very friend- 
ly spirit. The Committee looks forward to better 
treatment of things Catholic in the Herald Tribune’s 
Book Section. 

The general meeting dissolved into sub-commit- 
tee groups. During this intermission the sub-com- 
mittees discussed their various fields of endeavor. A 
half hour of this saw resumption of the general 
meeting. During this phase, activity for the next 
fortnight was outlined. Meetings similar to the 
above have been going on every two weeks since the 
early part of the year. 
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WE AND MR. TOOTS 


IT was Mr. Toots who was always ready to admit, 
and indeed to proclaim, that none of his opinions 
was of the least consequence. This amiable trait 
has endeared him to millions, and that, no doubt, 
is the reason why some of our critics, to whom the 
C.I.O. with all its leaders and all its works, and 
the Labor Board with all its examiners and its least 
rulings, are sacrosanct, have advised us to cultivate 
the attitude of the engaging Mr. Toots. “No one 
considers your opinions as of any consequence,” 
writes one sprightly critic. “Why don’t you join the 
majority, and make it unanimous?” 

There may be much wisdom in the admonition. 
But to tell the truth, we should not feel quite at 
home trailing along with a majority. It would in- 
dicate want of becoming modesty, as well as of 
good sense, to insist that a minority is always right, 
or even generally right, since we have rarely been 
counted with the majority. For most of our exist- 
ence, ours has been the plight of the Confederate 
brigadier who lost the war in 1865, ran for Gover- 
nor and lost the race, after which he ran for town 
constable, and lost that race also. It seemed to him, 
he commented in his venerable old age, that life 
was just one good licking after another. 

Many years have passed since this Review began 
to defend the rights of the wage-earner. Some of 
our critics were not able to read at that time, hav- 
ing but recently been emancipated from swaddling 
clothes. Only on this hypothesis can we explain the 
delusion which persuades them that AMERICA has 
never sympathized with the worker. 

The most thumbed pages in our collection of 
Leo’s Encyclicals are those which set forth his 
famous On the Condition of the Working Classes. 
They are dog-eared, cross-referenced, annotated, 
and, we regret to say, dirty, while the back of the 
volume is about to break. Our copy of the Encycli- 
cal of Pius XI On Reconstructing the Social Order 
is no longer the neat booklet delivered to us some 
years ago by the America Press. It more closely 
resembles a pamphlet which has been left out in the 
rain overnight. We have pored over both by day 
and by night, with the morning glow upon our 
brow, and when the midnight oil burned low. Of 
course, in spite of our assiduity, our native obtuse- 
ness may have prevented us from reading the Labor 
Encyclicals aright. The Popes have supplied us with 
a reason, but, to paraphrase, Dr. Johnson, only 
God can give intelligence, and we have never be- 
lieved that He has endowed us richly. 

But this same obtuseness has preserved us from 
the vice of jumping at conclusions. One conclusion 
we have never reached is that organized labor is 
helped by any and every organization that calls 
itself a labor organization. All is not gold that 
glitters, and if the triteness of the observation of- 
fends, let us substitute the reflection that Stalin 
was able to establish himself as a ivrant because 
he was able tc pose as a liberator. 

As for ourselves, we shall continue to steep our- 
selves in the Labor Encyclicals. 
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PRAYERS 


O GOD, from whom are holy desires, right coun- 
sels, and just works, give to Thy servants that 
peace which the world cannot give: so that with 
our hearts dedicated to Thy commandments and 
the fear of enemies removed, the times may be, 
by Thy protection, peaceable. 

O GOD, Who dost not permit the nations who 
believe in Thee to be agitated by any terrors, 
vouchsafe to accept the prayers and sacrifices of 
thy devoted people, that the peace conferred by 
Thy mercy may make Christian lands safe from 
every enemy. (The Roman Missal) 


CALLING THE! 


IN the war that threatens, if not next month, 
then next year, we shall hear much about the 
horrors of Fascism. Probably most of what will 
be said will be true, for it is not easy to compile 
a complete catalog of the iniquities of that phi- 
losophy of life and government. But many of 
the propagandists, perhaps most, will condemn 
Fascism when what they really mean is to 
prepare us for an apotheosis of Communism. 
They do not hate Fascism because it destroys 
human rights. They hate Fascism because it 
does not completely destroy all human rights. 
The propaganda will be skilfully presented, and 
many on these shores will be deceived. 

Now the attitude that will be taken by every 
man who believes in God, or who has been bred 
in the traditions of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, is very clear. He anathematizes both 
Fascism and Communism. 

Both deny that man has any rights indepen- 
dent of the state, that is, of a single individual 
who calls himself the state. Both hold that the 
source of all rights and the sanction of every 
duty is the Fascist or Communist monstrosity 
that calls itself a state. Both teach that man’s 
first duty is to this state, and that this state has 
no duties to him. Fascism implicitly, and Com- 
munism explicitly, contradict the fundamental 
principles of Christianity; among them, man’s 
essential dignity as an image of God, the 
Creator’s rights over His creatures, and the 
binding power of the Divine law upon ali, even 
upon the state. 

It would appear, then, that between Fascism 
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O GOD, the author and lover of peace, to know 
Whom is to live, to serve Whom is to reign, pro- 
tect Thy suppliants from all assaults: that we who 
have confidence in Thy protection may fear no 
hostile arms. 

HEAR us, O God, our Saviour, and make Thy 
people free from the terrors of Thy wrath, and 
safe in the bounty of Thy mercy. Through Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, Who liveth and reigneth 
with Thee, in the unity of the Holy Spirit, God, 
world without end. Amen. (The Roman Missal) 


ETTLE BLACK 


and Communism there is no choice, since each 
is fundamentally false. But a distinction can be 
made. If each comes from hell, Communism 
fumes from a lower pit of hell. 

Fascism may, for its own purposes, permit 
men to worship God according to the dictates 
of their conscience. It actually does this in Italy, 
although not in Germany. Communism, on the 
other hand, is based upon a denial of God, and 
its ultimate purpose is to destroy religion. While 
Fascism can tolerate religion, Communism must 
persecute religion unto death, or cease to be 
Communism. 

Thus, it is possible for a Fascist state to sign 
a Concordat, and even to be faithful to it. When 
this is done, Christians can fulfil at least their 
minimum obligations. But there can be no Con- 
cordat with Communism, since Communism is 
pledged by its nature to exterminate religion. 
Hence, while no Catholic, no American, can 
accept the basic philosophy of either Fascism or 
Communism, he can, should a choice be forced 
upon him, tolerate Fascism as the lesser of two 
evils. 

In the campaign that will swing into full 
action as war approaches, we can clear the air 
of much poisonous propaganda by keeping in 
mind a familiar tactic of the Communist. He at 
once labels everyone who points out that Com- 
munism is wholly incompatible with Christian- 
ity, or with American concepts in government, 
as a “Fascist.” It is a lying tag, for while 
Catholics repudiate Communism, they also re- 
ject Fascism. 











OUR HAND IN MEXICO 


NEVER notably successful as diplomats, after the 
days of Benjamin Franklin, our worst failures have 
been staged in Mexico. Our beginnings, inaugurated 
more than a century ago, culminated in an unjusti- 
fied war, and the annexation of areas which today 
constitute an empire. Practically from the outset, 
our representatives have been men who either cared 
nothing for the sensibilities of the Mexican people, 
or who studied the people only to discover new 
methods of exploiting them. If to the Mexican, this 
country is pre-eminently an object of suspicion or 
of hatred, we have only ourselves to blame. We 
have given him cause. 

Bad as is the tradition of our dealings with 
Mexico, the standards have been appreciably low- 
ered in the last twenty years. During this period 
of trial for the Mexican people, one despotism after 
another has fallen, with a new one taking its place 
with the open or tacit approbation of this Govern- 
ment. It is not to be supposed that our State De- 
partment has deliberately fostered the disorder 
which has brought Mexico to moral and financial 
bankruptcy. Not our morals, but our intelligence 
has been at fault. If we have aided in turning out 
one dictator, we have never been able to provide 
a successor who was not worse. 

It is quite true that, from time to time, a warning 
finger has been lifted. Secretary Hull has been en- 
gaged in this innocuous occupation for some months. 
The only result up to the present time has been 
new outrages in Mexico. A Note from the American 
Secretary of State would be marked by another 
confiscation of American property, as though the 
Mexican Government were intent upon finding out 
experimentally whether the Secretary need be 
taken seriously. The test has now been made often 
enough to assure that Mexican Government that 
these Notes are to be understood in a Pickwickian 
sense. 

Speaking at a convention of Repubiicans held in 
Richmond last month, William R. Castle, former 
under-Secretary of State, arraigned the present 
Administration for alleged attempts “‘to buy Mexi- 
can friendship at the expense of Americans.” In 
our opinion, it is absurd to try to make a partisan 
issue out of our diplomatic relations with Mexico. 
When Mr. Castle says that “the American Govern- 
ment should have been consistent, not blowing hot 
and cold in its dealings with the Mexicans,” he 
states an undoubted truth. But our failures did not 
begin with the present Administration. The attitude 
of President Wilson has not faded from the minds 
of many Americans, and certainly not from the 
minds of those Mexicans who must now tolerate a 
persecuting Government. But were conditions bet- 
tered under the Republican Presidents Harding, 
Coolidge and Hoover? 

The present Administration did not create this 
Mexican imbroglio, but inherited it. True, it might 
have profited by the experience of the preceding 
years. It might also have seen the need of a repre- 
sentative of the caliber of the late Dwight Morrow 
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at Mexico City. If President Roosevelt has not im- 
proved upon the work of his Republican predeces- 
sors, he has not fallen much below them. The sum 
of the matter is that our relations with Mexico have 
never been properly conducted by any Administra- 
tion, Democratic or Republican. All must bear their 
share of the blame. 

The saddest note in all this tragic story is the 
harm that has come to religion and morals in 
Mexico. That note, sounded by Bishop Kelley in his 
Blood-Drenched Altars and by Wilfrid Parsons, 
S.J., in Mexican Martyrdom, by Michael Kenny in 
No God Next Door, need not be here repeated. But 
what we hope for and pray for is that when the 
people of Mexico rise against their persecutors, in 
the name of religion and of civilization itself, no 
diplomatic hand from Washington will reach out to 
stay them. 


A NEEDED WHITE LIST 


IN an excellent article, “What Can We Do to Lessen 
Unemployment?” published in the Ecclesiastical 
Review for September, the Rev. Thomas J. Stamm, 
S.J., refers to an editorial which appeared in this 
Review on October 30, 1937. The editorial in ques- 
tion was prompted by the Most Rev. Thomas Wil- 
liams, D.D., Archbishop of Birmingham, England, 
who in a public address suggested that a “White 
List” of employers be compiled. 

His plan was quite simple in concept. Place on 
the White List would be restricted to employers 
who pay every employe a living wage, that is, “a 
wage sufficient for the support of himself and his 
family.” A competent accountant would examine 
the books of the employer who asked to be included, 
and admission would depend upon the report of the 
examiner. The editors of Catholic journals would 
be requested to publish the List, and pastors to rec- 
ommend their people to patronize, as far as possible, 
only those employers who qualified. 

Whether any action has been taken in England, 
we cannot say. If any has been taken in the United 
States, we have not heard of it. 

Possibly the magnitude of the plan, simple as it 
is in itself, has deterred us, although all of us admit 
that the plan, or some modification, would be ex- 
tremely useful in prodding reluctant employers. 
Probably it would not be easy to induce employers 
to throw open their books. They will say that with 
State and Federal Government employes always at 
their records, their offices are cluttered up with 
examiners. Privately, they may believe that Cath- 
olics, like most people, will continue to buy in the 
lowest market. These are difficulties. But difficulties 
should merely challenge our native ingenuity, not 
kill it. 

The success of the Legion of Decency has shown 
us what we can do by concerted action. We can do 
as much in another field by publishing a White List 
of employers. To what diocese, or to what society, 
will go the honor of making a beginning? We shall 
be glad to cooperate with the hardy pioneer who 
will inaugurate this work. 
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ABSOLUTION 


THERE is a phrase in tomorrow’s Gospel (Saint 
Matthew ix, 1-8) which is frequently used by our 
non-Catholic brethren when they first hear the 
Catholic teaching on the Sacrament of Penance: 
“He blasphemeth.” Perhaps they add: “Nobody 
can forgive sins but God.” They probably do not 
advert to the fact that they echo the opinion which 
the Scribes and the Pharisees expressed, or en- 
tertained, whenever Our Lord said to some poor 
sinner: “Be of good heart, son; thy sins are for- 
given thee.” 

The truth is, however, that much of this modern 
criticism of the Sacrament of Penance is not the 
creation of any bad will. More commonly, it is a 
kind of unacknowledged envy, which if it finally 
inspires the critic to a closer examination of the 
Church’s teaching, may bring him into the Fold. 

These people may really be seeking the King- 
dom of God. They realize that the obstacle in their 
path is sin and the bad propensities which infest 
the human heart, but they do not know exactly 
how they can free themselves from this evil state. 
The vazgue exhortation, “turn to God and your sins 
shall be washed away,” does not satisfy them. 

Then comes the Catholic with the astounding 
claim: “I can tell -:: sins to a man, and when he 
says to me: ‘I ak «.ve thee from thy sins,’ they 
are truly forgiven. rue, he does not act in his 
private capacity, but as an authorized minister of 
God, and I must not only tell my sins, but be sorry 
for them, and resolve to avoid them in the future.” 
It is not to be wondered at that a religious-minded 
man, on hearing this for the first time, is tempted 
to say, “he blasphemeth, since only God can for- 
give sins,” or that, on further reflecticn he should 
envy the position which the Catholic so blithely 
assumes as perfectly true. 

If this non-Catholic will search the Scriptures, 
prayerfully and with a mind open to truth, he can- 
not but see that Our Lord founded a Church whose 
ministers are authorized to forgive in His Name 
all sins committed after Baptism, when those who 
confess them come with repentance and a firm 
purpose of amendment. Our Divine Lord instituted 
all the Sacraments for man, but in instituting the 
Sacrament of Penance, He consulted, we may rev- 
erently think, not only the needs, but even the 
convenience, of sinful men. 

“But isn’t that an easy doctrine you Catholics 
teach?” a Protestant once remarked to a friend. 
“You can go out and sin, and then all you have to 
do is tell your sins to a priest.” “Not so easy as 
your doctrine,” the retort. “You can go out and 
sin, and then you don’t have to tell your sins to 
anybody.” The retort is ad hominem, of course, di- 
rected to the man and the occasion. In truth, Our 
Divine Lord wished to make salvation easy for 
all men, when He replaced the harshness of the Old 
Law with the sweetness of the New. Do we ap- 
preciate His love, especially the love which moved 
Him to institute the great Sacrament of Penance, 
through which we have easy access to that Precious 
Blood which washes away all sin? 
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THE Crisis. Prime Minister Chamberlain of Brit- 
ain opened a second historic conference with Chan- 
celor Hitler at Godesberg, Germany, September 22. 
Chamberlain informed Hitler of Britain’s pledge to 
Prague to join an international pact guaranteeing 
Czechoslovakia’s new frontiers against unprovoked 
aggression subsequent to the ceding of disputed 
areas to Germany, also disclosed the Anglo-French 
arrangement to effect the transfer of the territory. 
Hitler declared he could only join such an inter- 
national agreement if the other Czech minorities 
were satisfied. With reference to the method of 
transfer outlined by Chamberlain, Hitler rebelled, 
introduced a counter proposal. He demanded, said 
Chamberlain, “that the territory he wanted be 
handed over to him immediately and immediately 
occupied by German troops without previous ar- 
rangements for safeguarding the people within the 
territory who are not Germans and do not want to 
join the German Reich.” Hitler argued that the 
Anglo-French method offered too many opportuni- 
ties for evasion by the Czechs, and that immediate 
occupation was essential to end oppression of the 
Sudeten Germans. He then introduced other de- 
mands which had not been contemplated at the 
Berchtestagaden conference, declaring: “What in- 
terests me... is not the recognition of the principle 
that this territory is to go to Germany but solely 
the realization of this principle and the realization 
which puts an end in the shortest time to the suffer- 
ings of the unhappy victims of Czech tyranny. ...” 


HITLER DEMANDS. Hitler submitted a map and a 
memorandum embodying his terms. The Sudeten 
German area to be ceded immediately he marked in 
red. Other areas of Czechoslovakia in which he in- 
sisted plebiscites must be held to ascertain final de- 
limitation of the Czech frontiers, he painted green. 
Either an international or a mixed German-Czech 
commission might supervise the plebiscites, he 
agreed. . . . Czech forces must abandon the area to 
be ceded outright and Germany occupy it by Oc- 
tober 1. Military establishments, plants, wireless 
stations, rolling stock of railways, gas works, power 
stations, etc., must be left intact in the area to be 
occupied, and no foodstuffs, goods, cattle, raw ma- 
terials, etc., must be moved out of it. . . . Premier 
Chamberlain was shocked by the new proposals. 
“I bitterly reproached the Chancelor,” he revealed, 
“on his failure to respond in any way to the efforts 
which I had made to secure peace. In spite of these 
frank words, this conversation was carried on in 
more friendly terms than that which preceded it.” 
Chamberlain informed Hitler he would convey the 
terms to Czechoslovakia, the implication being he 
could not recommend them. In the farewell con- 
ference, Hitler assured the British Prime Minister 


“that this was his last territorial ambition in Eu- 
rope; that he had no wish to have in the Reich 
people of other races than German.” Mr. Chamber- 
lain returned to England, September 24. 


War CLoups. In Czechoslovakia, Premier Milan 
Hodza’s Cabinet, which under Anglo-French pres- 
sure, had agreed to cede Sudeten areas to Germany, 
resigned, was succeeded by a new Government 
headed by General Jan Syrovy, Inspector General 
of the Army. President Eduard Benes ordered gen- 
eral mobilization of the Czechoslovak army. 1,500,- 
000 Czech soldiers stood under arms ready for war. 
Clashes between Sudeten “Free Corps” units and 
Czech forces heightened the tension. . . . On Sep- 
tember 27, the Czech Government, while still adher- 
ing to the original Anglo-French plan for ceding 
Sudetenland, rejected the new Hitler memorandum. 
“Hitler’s demands in their present form,” said the 
Czech note of rejection, “are absolutely and un- 
conditionally unacceptable. ...” .. . France decreed 
partial mobilization. . . . In London throngs rushed 
to various Government agencies to be fitted for 
gas masks. Frenzied building of air-raid shelters 
was extended. Full mobilization of the British fleet 
was speeded. . . . France disclosed it would abide by 
its pact, aid Czecholovakia in the event of attack. 
From Downing Street in London came the official 
pronouncement that if Germany attacked Czecho- 
slovakia “‘the immediate result must be that France 
will be bound to come to her assistance and Great 
Britain and Russia will certainly stand by France.” 
Along the German-French frontier soldiers com- 
menced stringing barbed wire. . . . September 26, 
Premier Chamberlain forwarded another personal 
message to Hitler timed to arrive before Hitler’s 
Berlin speech. Chamberlain proposed that “there 
should be an immediate discussion between German 
and Czechoslovak representatives in the presence of 
British representatives.” Said Chamberlain: “Hitler 
. . . listened to it, but expressed the view he could 
not depart from the procedure of the memorandum 
since he felt a conference would lead to further 
intolerable procrastination.”” Chamberlain revealed 
that Hitler has “deep-rooted distrust and disbelief 
in the sincerity of the Cze~hoslovak Government. 
This has been one of the factors in all this difficult 
story of events.” 


HITLER SPEECH. While the whole world listened 
in anxiously, Chancelor Hitler broadcast from Ber- 
lin. Herr Hitler bitterly denounced Czech President 
Benes. Said Hitler: “Herr Benes says the memo- 
randum created a new situation. What does the 
new situation consist of? Because I demand that 
now, as an exception, Herr Benes keep his promise. 
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That is the new situation for Herr Benes. . . . He 
will have to hand the territory to us on October 1.” 
Hitler reiterated his assertion that the Sudetenland 
was his last territoria! demand in Europe, declared 
his memorandum given to Chamberlain was his 
final one. He warned there was a people behind him 
much different from the one existing in 1914. He 
had friendly words “for my good friend, Benito 
Mussolini,” for Chamberlain, for the French, Brit- 
ish, Poles, Slovaks, Hungarians, Ukrainians. .. . 
September 28, long files of the German army, fully 
equipped for war, marched for three hours past the 
Chancelor in Berlin, moved out of the city for an 
unknown destination. 


PEACE PLEA. September 26, President Roosevelt 
forwarded a personal appeal for peaceful settlement 
to Chancelor Hitler and Czech President Benes. 
Pleaded Mr. Roosevelt with both leaders: “Should 
hostilities break out the lives of millions of men, 
women and children in every country involved will 
most certainly be lost under circumstances of un- 
speakable horror. . . . The United States has no 
political entanglements. . . . It is imperative that 
peoples everywhere recall that every civilized na- 
tion in the world voluntarily assumed the solemn 
obligations of the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928 to 
solve controversies only by pacific methods. . . . On 
behalf of the 130 millions of people of the United 
States of America and for the sake of humanity 
everywhere, I most earnestly appeal to you not to 
break off negotiations looking to a peaceful, fair 
and constructive settlement of the questions at is- 
sue. .. .”” The message was forwarded also to Britain 
and France. .. . The nations expressed appreciation 
of the President’s efforts. Czechoslovakia asserted 
it was willing to continue negotiations. After re- 
viewing the whole dispute, Hitler’s reply declared: 
“The possibilities of arriving at a just settlement 
by agreement are therefore exhausted with the pro- 
posals of the German memorandum. It does not 
rest with the German Government, but with 
the Czechoslovakian Government alone, to decide 
whether it wants peace or war.” .. . In another 
plea, September 27, President Roosevelt wired Hit- 
ler it is not a question of past errors or injustices, 
but: “It is the question of the fate of the world 
today... . The world asks of us who at this moment 
are heads of nations the supreme capacity to 
achieve the destinies of nations without forcing 
upon them as a price the mutilations and death of 
millions of citizens.” The President said if there 
were need of supplementing the negotiations, there 
could be a conference of all the nations directly in- 
terested, held in some neutral spot in Europe. If 
Hitler would reopen negotiations and achieve a 
peaceful settlement, “hundreds of millions through- 
out the world would recognize your action as an 
outstanding historic service to all humanity,” the 
President asserted. He added: “The Government of 
the United States has no political involvements in 
Europe and will assume no obligations in the con- 
duct of the present negotiations.” . . . President 
Roosevelt sent a personal message to Prime Min- 
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ister Mussolini urging the latter to use his influence 
toward a peaceful settlement. Mussolini told Am- 
bassador William Phillips who delivered the mes- 
sage he was happy to be in a position to reveal a 
re-opening of the negotiations, in accordance with 
President Roosevelt’s hopes, had already been 
achieved. 


NEGOTIATIONS. Following the Hitler Berlin ad- 
dress, Premier Chamberlain offered to guarantee 
that the Czech promises concerning Sudetenland 
cession would be fulfilled. . .. September 27, Cham- 
berlain received from Hitler an answer to the 
Premier’s letter. This answer convinced Chamber- 
lain the matter could be settled by negotiation. To 
the German Fuehrer he forwarded his reaction: 
“After reading your letter, I feel certain that you 
can get all the essentials without war and without 
delay, and I will arrange to go to Berlin myself, at 
once, to discuss the arrangements with you and the 
representatives of the Czech Government, together 
with representatives of France and Italy if you de- 
sire it. I cannot believe you will take the responsi- 
bility of starting a World War, which might end 
civilization for the sake of a few days delay in 
settling this long standing problem.” Simultane- 
ously Chamberlain telegraphed Mussolini: “I have 
today addressed a last appeal to Herr Hitler to re- 
frain from force in the Sudeten problem which I 
feel sure can be settled by further discussion. I 
offered myself to go at once to Berlin to discuss 
arrangements with the German and Czech repre- 
entatives—also Italy and France. I trust Your Ex- 
cellency will inform the German Chancelor you are 
willing to be represented and urge him to agree to 
my proposal which will keep all our peoples out of 
war. I have already promised that the Czech prom- 
ises should be carried out and feel confident a full 
agreement can be reached in a week.” . . . Mobiliza- 
tion of the German army had been set at 2 o’clock, 
September 28. . . . Mussolini swung into action at 
once. He picked up the telephone, was soon speak- 
ing to Adolf Hitler in Berlin. Mussolini assured Hit- 
ler Italy stood by her pledges to the Reich, but im- 
plored him to take advantage of the opportunity 
created by Chamberlain. He made a personal plea 
to Hitler to set back mobilization for at least twen- 
ty-four hours, to agree to a conference in Munich 
with France, Britain, Italy, Germany represented. 
Hitler was reluctant. He had declared the time for 
negotiations was over. He found it difficult, how- 
ever, to refuse Mussolini. Finally he agreed... . In 
London, Prime Minister Chamberlain was address- 
ing Parliament. All hope of avoiding a world war 
had fled. Someone pushed a piece of paper in Cham- 
berlain’s hand. Chamberlain, his face lighting up, 
cried out: “Hitler invites me to meet him in Munich 
tomorrow morning. Mussolini, Daladier will be 
there too.” The staid House of Commons plunged 
into a scene unprecedented in British history. 
Members leaped up on the leather-covered chairs, 
yelled, screamed, whistled, stamped, adjourned. 
Throughout London auto horns shrieked, crowds 
cheered joyously as on Armistice Day 1918. 
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PHILIPPINES 


EDITOR: Paul L. Blakely deserves congratulations 
for the article, Quezon Hears of Democracy (AMER- 
1cA, July 9). To me that was simply hitting the nail 
on the head on a question of vital importance to us 
Filipinos. Indeed, the American press can do much 
good, very much better than our few Catholic 
papers, to guide many good citizens on what Amer- 
ican democracy really is. The opinion gaining 
ground here is undoubtedly contrary to what you 
hold—and this, in spite of President Quezon’s asser- 
tion that the Philippines is a democratic nation 
(fashioned to the democracy of the U. S.). 
Naga, P. I. J. R. ROMANO 


STARVATION WAGES 


EDITOR: Two reasons prompt me to plead a cause 
that is bound to be denounced in influential places. 
The first arises from the fact that AMERICA has 
already emphatically committed itself upon the sub- 
ject. Briefly, it is contained in the increasingly 
popular aphorism: “‘Next to Jews the worst ones to 
work for are the Catholics.” Some time ago you 
ran an editorial entitled Catholic Crooks that was 
as blunt as it was firm. At that time you suggested 
something in the nature of a black list for the 
Catholic sweat shops. It was on the whole tre- 
mendously heartening and quite in the AMERICA 
tradition. Here at last was the mighty Catholic 
organ, so frequently at bat for the workingman, 
casting an eye at conditions at home. 

Since then, however, there has been a strange 
silence. The matter was apparently dropped. Can 
it be possible that you found the article uncalled 
for? That upon proper investigation everything was 
found to be rosy? That, as far as labor problems 
went, the household of Mcther Church was in apple 
pie order? Utterly impossible, for it is this situation 
more than any other that is the Achilles heel of 
the Church’s fight for the workingman’s good as 
well as his soul. It is this situation at which Com- 
munists can point a derisive finger and from which 
they can reap a golden harvest—for the unjust 
Catholic employer is making as many bad Catho- 
lics and as much grist for the Marxist mill as any 
other anti-religious force existing today. A pity 
that it should be so but you cannot expect the aver- 
age individual to see beyond such an employer to 
the principle which should govern him and beyond 
that principle to the Man-God and His doctrine. 
It is too big a jump and there are too many un- 
just Catholic employers. You may balk at this last 
statement but you may also prove it to your satis- 
faction by challenging them. And in the possibility 
of such a challenge lies my second reason for com- 


ing to you; namely, because AMERICA is the only 
crusading Catholic magazine which we have on 
the market today. 

In the issue of March 14, 1936, in a leading ar- 
ticle Notes On A Strike you held that it was “per- 
fectly obvious that in New York and its environs 
a monthly wage of even $92 is below the minimum 
for the support of a man and his family in decent 
comfort. This sum will, in fact, barely suffice for 
the support of an unmarried man.” Just this year, 
in the issue of January 22, 1938, in Comment you 
remarked apropos the printing and sustenance of 
AMERICA: “Costs have been increasing in a degree 
that alarms and that forces conclusions.” Under 
present conditions that $23 weekly salary is still 
hardly sufficient for the unmarried man, not enough 
for the married man and practically starvation for 
the family man. And yet, do you think that $23 
per week is the average wage for even a single 
man in most of our Catholic houses? What good for 
a single voice to point out that it isn’t? What good 
to cite salaries of seven dollars a week for a 47 
hour week or salaries of $25, $20 and even $15 
a week for married people and family men? Not to 
mention cuts, layoffs, insecurity or the prevalent 
“liberty of contract” philosophy, so often con- 
demned, which closes the mouth of any objector? 
To mention that labor is not a commodity is to 
brand yourself, ironically enough, as a radical, in ° 
such circles. 

Among ourselves we have a perfect field in which 
to apply the principles of Christ with regard to the 
workingman—a field which we allow to become 
covered with thorns while we try to apply those 
principles everywhere else. 


Address withheld F. J. B. 


AUSTRIAN CATHOLICISM 


EDITOR: First of all I want to excuse myself be- 
cause of the lot of mistakes you will perhaps find 
in my English. I am German by nationality, former 
Austrian, who speaks only English since two years. 

I have read your statements on German Catholi- 
cism struggling against such nec-pagan efforts as 
those of Rosenberg, etc. All the articles I have 
found were really refreshing for a German Catho- 
lic to read, for they all are breathing something of 
the strength and the vividity of the American 
Catholic and I need not say that that is a very 
encouraging feeling—to know, that there are parts 
in the world where there are Catholics on the of- 
fensive and not like here on the defensive. 

While the position of the Church in the Altreich 
is mostly judged well, the position in Austria is 
judged much too promisingly. I am sorry I can’t 
cite here, but the feeling which the articles show 
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is that the’ ‘Auistrian’-péople is a ‘Cathdli¢ people. 
Though I neyer found in, your weekly a-statement 
similar to :that: of ‘Lif that ;6,000,000 : :Catholics 
hail one not-practicing tholic, it seems always to 
be taken as fact that the Austrian population, 
which may be on the paper “rém. kath.,” is very 
strongly Catholic. 

However it may have been meant by the authors, 
it should be stated once how it really stands with 
the Faith in Austria, which is quite unlike the 
Reich’s German Catholic provinces. The causes are 
easily to be seen. While in the Reich Catholicism 
always had to make a front against the Protestant 
Confessions, which has given it strength, the 
Austrian Catholics never really had to face such 
a situation as the German Catholic. Catholicism 
in Austria always was religion of the State in that 
country, in the Habsburg Monarchy, while other 
confessions were in the background. Kaiser Joseph, 
the son of Maria Theresa, has tried to bring the 
Church as a whole under the influence of the State. 
Many of the decrees, then put in force, have had a 
terrible influence on the Church, and the final re- 
sult was the so-called liberale Catholic. This Liber- 
alismus (I use the German word here, which has 
quite another sense than the word liberalism) has 
produced Catholics like Hitler. Not the Church is 
to be blamed, but the State. 

There is still a third cause why presently the 
tide of anti-Catholicism runs high—the influence 
of the former Dollfuss and Schuschnigg Govern- 
ment. To show only an example: I study at a so- 
called Staatserziehungsanstalt (state-controlled 
boarding-school) preparing for university study. 
Through a decree by the State Department for 
Education we had to hear Mass three times a week. 
That’s too much for boys, which in this time de- 
velop the most critical feeling against every creed 
and faith. Even a good Catholic feels annoyed 
when he is compelled by a State decree to go to 
church. The clergy wanted to abolish that, but 
could not do it, although they felt pretty well that 
all that was taken as an attack of the wicked 
Church to the personal freedom of the individual, 
just to show the power of the Church over the 
State. So anti-Catholicism grew and we Catholics 
could not help it. 

But on the day of solstice the whole populace 
of Austria was on their feet to render service to 
the mystery of Blood and Soil. The whole feast, 
always one for Nationals, has become a pure re- 
ligious ceremony. Religion of the State was shown 
for the first time in Nazified Austria. What about 
the attitude of the people against that form of State 
Religion? Not to speak of the simple peasant 
(which does that without any peril to think of it 
as religious ceremony to Greater Germany, but 
only as a beautiful custom, done out of tradition) 
there is the more sophisticated sort of country 
people, but that is wholly indifferent. While the 
peasants are the sort of liberal Catholics I spoke 
about, the others are indifferent to Catholicism, 
too, but are “rém. kath.” The youth, the educated 
youth is the most perilous, because it is the fanati- 
cal bearer of the Nazi idea of religion. Many of 
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them have or will break with the Catholic faith, 
also on their certificate of Baptism. The broader 
intelligentsia in towns is in favor of no real re- 
ligion at all, quite indifferent, though perhaps rém. 
kath., middle-classes liberal! Of real Catholicism, 
which we can count at, remain only little circles, 
but nearly everywhere. These circles are perhaps 
growing; that’s still difficult to judge, but they have 
still to grow to be of that offensive and defensive 
strength as in Westfalen. We in Austria are about 
to begin what the Reich’s German Catholics have 
already built up. 

From that point of view the attitude of Arch- 
bishop Innitzer is to be judged. He knows that 
he has not the closed ranks behind him, as, for 
instance, Bishop von Galen. Therefore the Austrian 
bishops have from the beginning started quite an- 
other policy with the party. It will, finally, there 
is no doubt, not work, because as far as I know, 
we have already documents in our possession which 
show that anti-Catholic forces have already begun 
to work among the party. There have been al- 
ready in H. J. leader-training courses special train- 
ing against the Faithful in their ranks. Personally, 
I suppose that the only possible tactics are to win 
time, to prepare for the offensive. 


Budapest, Hungary F. M. 


CRUSADER MARTIN 


EDITOR: May I start my letter from an editorial 
quotation from AMERICA (September 10)? 

If Homer Martin succeeds ir ‘idding the auto- 
mobile workers’ union of these destructive elements, 
no credit will be due Mr. Lewis. Indeed, at the mo- 
ment, Mr. Lewis seems set on restoring Commu- 
nists and sympathizers with Communism to the 
positions from which Mr. Martin succeeded in oust- 
ing them. 

On September 11, Mr. Martin, before approxi- 
mately 3,800 members of the U.A.W. Packard Local 
at Detroit, said: 

I have a right to fight against any subversive 
movement in this union. I hate dictatorship, and I 
have a right to fight against forces inside and outside 
of the organization aimed at destroying its de- 
mocracy. This union is our union, and we say to all 
forces that the U.A.W. is now and will remain an 
autonomous union. Support your international, up- 
hold your constitution and stick to your contracts! 
On this very day, John Lewis was delivering a 

speech in Mexico City where he pledged support 
of his labor organization to a world-wide struggle 
against Fascism in a ringing speech to the Inter- 
national Congress against War and Fascism. 

The other day I talked with a man close to the 
labor situation here in Detroit. He said: “Our Cath- 
olic people do not know what is going on. If Martin 
fails, another Spain is ahead.” 

We cannot be neutral in this present fight. I have 
met Mr. Martin and have listened to him talk. He 
has the right principles. On the other hand, Mr. 
Lewis is at least opposing Mr. Martin and in this 
surely is helping the cause of Communism in this 


country. 
Detroit, Mich. ERWIN A. LEFEBVRE 
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THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 


FRANCIS TALBOT, S.J. 








WE were ten years younger when we rode out 
into the adventure of the Catholic Book Club. That 
dates us as being in the middle twenties up to the 
elderly thirties. For a few years previous, we had 
been meeting informally, every other time at sup- 
per somewhere, discussing books and writing, read- 
ing our own attempts at poems and stories and 
articles and plays, and subjecting ourselves to the 
devastating criticism that only good friends can 
deliver. There were myself and a dozen or more 
young college graduates who had ambitions to 
revolutionize Catholic literature by producing 
literature, an effect that we, being young, felt had 
never been done before by Catholics, at least to 
any noticeable extent. We were generous, however, 
for we had the idea that not only would we pro- 
duce the literature but we would use our endeavor 
to help other Catholic writers, especially the ma- 
tured ones, to greater fame and wider sales for 
their work. 

Out of this group, and its discussions, early in 
1928, emerged the idea of a book of a month club 
for Catholics. The secular Book-of-the-Month Club 
and the Literary Guild were already set up and 
functioning. We believed that a triple stimulation 
could be effected, the first among Catholic authors, 
the second among Catholic readers, and the third 
in regard to the general literary public. And the 
practicable way of creating a consciousness of and 
a pride in the existent Catholic literature, as well 
as of insuring a more abundant literary future for 
Catholicism, we judged, was through the book club- 
guild method. 

Ten years ago, at the inaugural bow of the Catho- 
lic Book Club, I explained in AMERICA (October 
20, 1928), the view on which the project was 
pinned: 

Whatever the quality of Catholic books may have 
been, they were not held in high estimation by the 
cultured Catholic reader. It may be that these better 
books were not given sufficient publicity, that they 
were not brought to the attention of the Catholic 
reading public; it may also be that a certain snob- 
bishness led the cultured reader to regard the Catho- 


lic book as one inferior in workmanship and old- 
fashioned in concepts. Other reasons might be given, 


and just criticism might be made of the typical 
Catholic book. But the fact is all too evident that 
even the best Catholic books have not been read 
or bought except by the smallest fraction of a per 
cent of the Catholic reading class. 

Through the r‘nistry of the Catholic Book Club, 
it is confidently expected that the Catholic author 
may be encouraged to devote his talents to sub- 
jects that are of Catholic interest and that he may 
likewise strive to endow his work with that living 
beauty which is essential to good literature. More- 
over, through this ministry, the reader will be per- 
suaded to take up with zest and with confidence 
these achievements of Catholic authors. 


Stumblingly expressed, like a hundred other 
statements we issued when we were trying to 
clarify the path of the adventure, that was our 
aim and our hope ten years ago. The leadership, 
as well as the financial shoe-string, was contributed 
by three highly enthused members of our earlier 
literary group. Tom Kernan, out of Georgetown 
half a dozen years before, despite his literary ability 
and ambitions, was in the circulation department 
of the now merged Vanity Fair. He was unani- 
mously, inevitably, the choice for president. He re- 
mains as such on the tenth anniversary, despite 
the fact that he resides in Paris, as the European 
Manager of the Condé Nast Publications. The sec- 
retary at the beginning, as now, was Jack Good- 
win, also from Georgetown, who had already writ- 
ten a novel or two, engaged in business, and literal- 
ly sprouted new ideas and plans. The treasurer, 
through whom passed the first dollar in 1928 and 
the latest of 1938, was Sterns Cunningham, a Ford- 
ham graduate. He was also then, as now, the Busi- 
ness Manager, all-round executive, editorial con- 
sultant. He had been employed in a bank, but he 
made the Catholic Book Club his career. Bob 
O’Brien, a lawyer, kept us within the law in 1928, 
as our attorney, and he is still the protector against 
iniquitous assault, as well as vice-president, at this 
moment. I was the only defection; after eight years 
as editorial secretary, I was forced to abandon 
the Catholic Book Club and other literary babies 
in order to father a diverse brood of editorial 
problems. 

The permanence of our planning, due to God’s 
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Providence, is also evident ten years after, in re- 
gard to the editorial board. We needed known and 
established writers and critics to judge and sponsor 
the book selections. With two exceptions, they were 
then and are now: Monsignor Belford, Myles Con- 
nolly, Father Gillis, Kathleen Norris, Father Par- 
sons, Dr. James J. Walsh and Michael Williams. 
A few years ago, Myles and Mrs. Norris felt that 
California was too distant from headquarters for 
the effective service that was required, and so 
lapsed as judges. Their places have never been 
filled, and the other five still continue as editorial 
discriminators. 

It is gratifying to look back through ten years 
that flowed swiftly and find all the original spon- 
sors, with the exception of the three of us (who 
have not been replaced), at their posts. It is gratify- 
ing to reflect, too, that none of the fears have 
grievously materialized and that most of the hopes 
have been captured. In saying this, I do not imply 
that the Catholic Book Club has been a phenomenal 
achievement. It is not a success in the terms of 
those who talk in the language of the 1928 Big 
Business or of the 1938 New Deal. But it is an un- 
doubted success in the view of those who talk the 
Catholic book-selling language. It began to lift on 
the breezes of the prosperity years; it was not 
blighted by the depression frosts; it is maintain- 
ing itself on the flatlands of the present cycle. That 
such a Catholic cultural venture has lasted for ten 
years is not a miracle. It is merely a marvel. 

Personally, the finances never bothered me, ex- 
cept to find out how much more expensive a book 
we could select, how much more money we could 
spend in publicizing our authors and in persuad- 
ing more Catholics to join the enterprise by sub- 
scribing. My interest was editorial, and it was an 
exciting interest each month of the year. All the 
publishing firms, Catholic and non-Catholic, played 
the game magnanimously. After they knew what 
the Catholic Book Club could do, in ordering their 
books and winning prestige for their authors, they 
kept us informed of every Catholic they intended 
publishing. In fact, they sought out Catholic 
authors for our approval. They were generous in 
supplying us with galley proofs and page proofs, 
far in advance of publication, so that we could sub- 
mit the volume to our editors. Finally came the 
time for our choice from the book contestants; with 
much pursing of lips and concentrated window- 
gazing, together with nervous pacings of the 
floor, we would make the momentous decision of 
the best Catholic book of the month. 

A few times, we fumbled the book; there were 
outcries from our subscribers, who demanded a 
touchdown on every play. But I can securely affirm 
that our worst choices were the best Catholic books 
available that particular month. In the earliest 
year or two, there were comparatively few books 
up to our standards. In these later years, credit 
the Catholic Book Club with the progress or do 
not credit it, the supply has been embarrassing. 
The worry was not to get a book, but to choose a 
book. During the ten years of choosing, I think it 
can be honestly said that the editors have not 
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missed more than two or three of the best Catho- 
lic books of the decade. 

The list of authors selected is truly a roster of 
notables. In all, 105 writers have been presented. 
Of these 53 are Americans, and they are the out- 
standing Catholic Americans. The primary pur- 
pose, it may be noted, of the Catholic Book Club 
was precisely to energize American Catholic 
authorship. Since our literary heritage depended 
on England, the number of English authors, 28, 
was normal. In proportion, it seems, there were 5 
Irish authors, 5 French, 5 German and Austrian, 
2 Italian, 2 Spanish, and one each from Canada, 
Norway, Denmark, Rumania and Hungary. Our 
regret is that Canada has not been more forward. 

Another matter for speculation is the break- 
down of the authors. 74 are Catholic laymen, 49 
men and 25 women. The voice of the laity, thus, 
is being agreeably expressed in book form. 16 are 
priests, and there is, in addition, a Cardinal, a 
Bishop and a nun. 10 are non-Catholics, one of 
whom is a Congregational minister, 2 are Jewish. 
These authors produced books that were Catholic 
fundamentally or were on Catholic subjects. 

My experience with the book publishers, as I 
have mentioned above, has been most gratifying. 
The Catholic firms, of course, were our first con- 
cern, for the aim of the Catholic Book Club was 
always that of advancing the Catholic book-pub- 
lishing business. The non-Catholic firms, however, 
offered a preponderating competition. They were 
convinced, I think by our efforts, that there was 
a Catholic field, that there was a Catholic buying 
public, that Catholic good-will was an asset to 
them. Of the 126 titles chosen in the ten-year 
period, 100 were published by secular publishers, 
and only 26 by Catholic houses. In the next ten 
years, we hope that the strictly Catholic publishers 
will show a better percentage. But the Catholic 
Book Club must maintain its policy of selecting the 
best Catholic books available, no matter by whom 
published. 

Understanding the past of Catholic literature, 
before 1928, and the task during ten years of build- 
ing up the prestige of Catholic literature, it is no 
small achievement that, through the Catholic Book 
Club services, 225,000 Catholic books have been 
sent out from our office to all parts of the United 
States and to many foreign countries. The sales’ 
stimulation for these titles would double, or even 
triple, the total number of books distributed. 

On its tenth anniversary, then, the Catholic Book 
Club can count up the results of its labors: it has 
helped to raise the level of Catholic writing, helped 
to build up a respect for Catholic books in our 
educated and sophisticated classes, helped consid- 
erably in the publicization and sale of Catholic 
offerings, created a demand for Catholic authors 
in the publishing houses, and proved that Catholic 
literature is a pride as well as a rich prospect. 
Whatever success it has had in the past, was de- 
pendent on the cooperation of its subscribers. Its 
future, likewise, in pushing forward the Catholic 
literary standard, will be determined by the Catho- 
lic reading public. 











BOOKS 


HE FAILED TO PLANT 
THE MULBERRY TREE 


PRAY FOR THE WANDERER. By Kate O’Brien. Double- 

day, Doran and Co. $2.50 
“HE returns to that spot of earth where he was born, 
where he always has been, man and boy, a silent witness 
and then, his journey of life ended, he plants his mul- 
berry tree in the earth.” Matt Costello returns to his 
patriarchal home in Meelick, but he fails to fulfil the 
second part of Stephen’s prophecy in Ulysses. After an 
eventful month’s stay—with this the novel deals—he 
bids a sudden adieu to Ireland, whether to resume, give 
up, or change his former life, we are left to conjecture. 

Matt, a successful playwright and novelist, a good deal 
of a pagan, mainly assumed for the exigencies of the 
artist—we are now familiar with the type from Irish 
novelists—seeks his boyhood home as a relief and sur- 
cease from the reverse and disappointment with his 
idol, lover, indeed Muse, Louise Lafleur. Miss Lafleur is 
the daughter of a Dover grocer, now the rage of London 
in one of Matt’s successes and her grievous offense in 
Matt’s eyes is her determination to stick with her Holly- 
wood husband and its quieter tempo rather than the 
more exacting réle of serving as a lover-stooge to the 
high-powered literary inspiration of Matt. 

In a general way the novel details the clash of ideas, 
the discipline, censorship, obedience of Catholic Ireland 
on the one side; on the other, Matt’s tolerance of belief 
and action, with the now common reference to censor- 
ship and priestly domination, after the manner of recent 
Irish novels and the plays of Paul Vincent Carroll. But 
in a more specific sense, this clash of ideals and ways of 
life find their embodiment in Nell O’Mahoney, the un- 
married sister of Matt’s older brother’s wife. 

Tom O’Mahoney, Nell’s cousin and erstwhile fiancé, 
and Matt’s chum and school friend, is now a successful 
small-town lawyer, respectable in his private life but 
hardheaded, cynical and clergy-critical. Here the reader 
may harbor a guess at the eventualities of the novel but, 
if not Irish, is liable to miss a stroke or two. Matt, 
though unwilling to shake off the image and inspiration 
of Louise, falls under the spell of Nell. This is quite par- 
donable, for while the law of compensation gives her 
more brains than beauty, under the clever pen of the 
author, Nell O’Mahoney is clearly portrayed as a cap- 
able, charming young woman; by no means, unsophis- 
ticated; yet no cerebrate, frigid recluse or cynic. In fact 
her forthrightedness and completeness evokes Matt’s 
admiration and if you think Nell straightway surrenders 
to the fame and glamor of the returned Londoner, you 
don’t know Nell. In the clever handling of the induced 
complications, Tom serves as a spur to drive Nell to 
Matt, while Matt’s awakened interest in Nell just saves 
Tom from losing the treasure that was within his grasp 
and was left unclaimed during the years. 

There are other actors in the drama, all very definitely 
etched and very true to mode and type in a middle class, 
not too unsophisticated Irish family and town. It is a 
relief after the poverty, squalor, even dirt, not always 
material, of recent Irish novels. But characterization 
craft is only one of the good qualities of Miss O’Brien. 
Her good sense, sureness of way and knowledge of hu- 
man nature are invariably apparent in the work. I notice 
the blurb says “the story is neither introspective nor 
tragic.” For this much thanks, kind author. But when it 
goes on to say “its theme is the conflict of two integri- 
ties—the artistic and the orthodox,” be not pre-fooled, 
kind, prospective reader. Novels are not books on morals 
and no one ever expected the novelists to become preach- 


ers of morality. They were only asked not to stack the 
cards against the angels and God’s law. In the present 
novel, though it deals with violations of the moral law, 
there is a place left for the angels, and for the ordi- 
narily attentive reader a sensible case is made for virtue 
and Christian living. But withal it is not an integral 
orthodoxy. It could just as well have been, and that, too, 
artistically. WiLuaAM J. BENN 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
UNDER THE MACHINE AGE 


THE Prospects OF AMERICAN Democracy. By George 

S. Counts. The John Day Co. $3 
THAT Dr. Counts is an “advanced thinker” is well 
known. Some of the opinions expressed in the present 
book are unsound. For example, the Spanish crisis is 
depicted as a brutal attack upon a “peace loving, demo- 
cratic nation” inspired by the Catholic Church, selfish 
feudal interests and foreign Fascists. Such an account 
is mere propaganda verging on caricature 

Many of the author’s views on domestic issues are also 
distorted. He bitterly assails the Supreme Court whose 
chief function has been, so he claims, to protect eco- 
nomic privilege against needed social reforms. He has 
little or no concept of the need of religion in the educa- 
tional, social or political sphere and at times indulges in 
reckless and rhetorical language. 

Yet, all deductions made, this work is remarkably 
stimulating and provocative. The author discusses a vital 
problem—can American democracy survive in the ma- 
chine age. Can American political democracy master, 
control and direct to lasting social progress “economic 
oligarchy”? Will plutocracy, masked under democratic 
forms, be the end of “the American Experiment’? 

Not all of the measures and remedies proposed by 
Dr. Counts deserve approval. Yet many of his views are 
sound. He warns against embroilment in war upon any 
pretext whatever, short of resistance to actual invasion. 
War will result in at least temporary dictatorship and 
may well deal a fatal blow to our democratic institu- 
tions. Dr. Counts ardently defends civil and political 
liberties. To trade them for “economic security and effi- 
ciency” is a fatal move. He is also strongly opposed to 
Federal regimentation of education. 

The historical portion of this work is stimulating. 
After hard struggles our nation has achieved political 
democracy. But industrialism has produced “economic 
oligarchy” which destroys social security and threatens 
to undermine our democratic way of life. Dr. Counts re- 
jects all foreign patterns as working models for the 
United States. He loathes Fascism, but also declares that 
the Soviet experiment is no guide for us. Violent revolu- 
tion will not solve the conflict between democracy and 
plutocracy. It would probably fail and by reaction pro- 
duce a “crystallization of oligarchy.” Dr. Counts de- 
clares that the American people, properly educated and 
led, can “capitalize their heritage,” master plutocracy, 
harness industrialism to the common good and produce 
an “economy of plenty” through the democratic process. 
Though disclaiming all dogmatism and admitting the 
complexity of the problem, the author proposes a tenta- 
tive program to “salvage our democracy.” 

Dr. Counts ignores the subtle strategy and increasing 
menace of the Communistic Common Front. Neither 
does he discuss the vexed question of currency and credit 
control. Yet his book, despite errors, omissions and a 
measure of bias, is truly informative and provocative. 
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It throws considerable light upon the root causes of our 
present discontent; it will prove of real aid to those 
groping toward the solution of our urgent social prob- 
lems. Catholics should realize that mere negativism is no 
answer to radicalism or Communism. We must strive to 
face and solve the social maladjustments of our era. 
Above all we should guard against the danger lest in our 
eagerness to expose and check Communism we defend or 
even condone “economic oligarchy” or “American Fas- 
cism.” We can fight and vanquish the Red shirt without 
donning the Brown. LAURENCE K. PATTERSON 


DRAMATIZED DOCUMENTS 
OF NAPOLEONIC PERIOD 


ENGLAND’s YEARS OF DANGER. By Paul Frischauer. 

Oxford University Press. $2.75 
THE ENTIRE career of Napoleon from the time that 
the French Revolution died away in the confusion of 
the Directory, thus preparing the way for a military 
dictatorship, to the last great defeat at Waterloo is dealt 
with in this fascinating volume. But having said this, 
we have said nothing to the point, for this book is some- 
thing quite unique in Napoleonic or perhaps any other 
history, for it gives the connecting events in short con- 
cise notices and then illustrates the events by “drama- 
tized documents.” 

We are all accustomed to learned references, to source 
materials, and to books of “readings” in such accounts. 
We are also even more accustomed to biographies where 
accuracy is sacrificed to vividness and where the author 
invents what he does not know. But here Mr. Frischauer 
has given us a book which combines contemporary docu- 
ments of every possible kind—newspapers, letters, dia- 
ries, scraps of conversation—with the interest and vivid- 
ness of a drama. 

We would not recommend the book to those who have 
little knowledge of the history of Europe from 1795 to 
1815, for much of it would be meaningless without this 
background. “Metternich said this or that to Castle- 
reagh” is not very illuminating unless the position and 
the policy of both men are known. But we recommend it 
most heartily to a professor giving a course on this 
period, or a student working in it, or anyone with good 
general knowledge. In these cases it would be invaluable. 
The professor would speak, let us say, on the attempt 
on Napoleon’s life in Austria in 1790 and then add: “The 
Emperor had the man brought before him and this is the 
conversation that ensued. P. 218.” 

The student could enliven his theme on the rise of 
Napoleon by an account of an eyewitness of the frantic 
joy in Paris when his landing from Egypt became 
known. The general reader could find what the news- 
papers had to say the very day after some great event, 
or could catch the ringing cry at Waterloo: “The guard 
dies but does not surrender!” 

This book of some 300 pages gives us something very 
new, very good, very stimulating. It is history at its best, 
in which the reader can escape from the limitations of 
his own life and share in experiences and understand 
many men and nations. MoTHER M. LAWRENCE 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


SPEAKING FROM VERMONT. Aitken. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2 

THE REPUBLICAN Governor of the State of Vermont 

proves in this book that Vermont is still very much in 

the Union. The Governor thinks, with good reason, that 


other States can learn a very salutary lesson from the 


By George D. 
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way Vermonters are working out their economic salva- 
tion in this changing world. Uppermost in their minds is 
the resolve not to yield either personal independence or 
States’ rights. But with a fine sense of modern social 
needs, they are striving to leaven industry and farming 
in their State with a spirit of cooperation—in other 
words, Christian charity. Cooperative societies among 
farmers and dairymen are growing stronger every year. 
And the Governor boasts that both capital and labor 
in Vermont have been made to see the advantages of 
cooperation. 

Mr. Aiken holds no brief for Republicans of the old 
school who spend their time condemning the New Deal. 
He sees in the New Deal many permanent social objec- 
tives, but he sees as well a dangerous tendency toward 
Federal control. His book may not electrify America. 
But in a folksy, colloquial stvle he has wedded old-fash- 
ioned horse-sense to some real progressive thinking. 

Ropert A. HEWITT 


GrRowTH oF A MAN. By Mazo de la Roche. Little, 

Brown and Co. $2.50 
THIS is a story which is poured into the Horatio Alger 
mold and elevated to the plane of good literature by the 
rare taler.s of Mazo de la Roche. Though it is quite 
different from the Jalna series both in theme and treat- 
ment, it is by no means less interesting than any of its 
predecessors. 

Its hero, left fatherless at nine, grows into manhood in 
close intimacy with loneliness, disappointmen: anu hard 
work, but with a grim sink-or-swim determination. He 
battles with poverty and a lack of affection in the Cana- 
dian farm-home of grandparents. He struggles for lead- 
ership, and the coveted goal of his ambitions comes to 
him with an appointment to the forestry service of the 
Ottawa gove ment. About to realize his dream of free- 
dom, comfort and happiness for his mother and himself, 
he finds this dream has crackled and gone up in smoke. 
His father had died a victim of consumption, and the 
ill-starred son falls heir to the same disease. 

Could Miss de la Roche have resolved her story at 
this point, hers would have been a happy stroke. The 
chapters dealing with the hero and his fellow sufferers 
in their sanitariums would appear to be somewhat of a 
let-down. 

All in all Miss de la Roche has written an interesting 
novel around a vital character with a gripping person- 
ality. There is little of romance in her pages, but much 
of a hard reality that gives life and substance to ier 
book. Her many characters are at home both in their 
Canadian and United States backgrounds, and these she 
describes in a manner that is convincingly real. 

JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL 


Prus XI, Pope oF THE PEOPLE. By the Rev. Edward 

V. Dailey. Photopress, Chicago. 

SIGNIFICANT of the growing recognition that the 
present Pope is one of the greatest the Church has seen 
is the number of studies of his life and work that have 
appeared in the past few years. Now we have one more 
book of this kind, which, despite its numerous predeces- 
sors, still fills a definite need. It is brief, irteresting and 
well illustrated. Thus it will appeal to those who are 
anxious to know something of the Holy Father but have 
been deterred by the length or austere scholarship of 
previous treatments. 

In this book they will find, as the Apostolic Delegate 
says in his preface, “how much the Holy Father has 
done for a society so disturbed, what works have been 
accomplished by his rare genius, what heights of love 
his paternal heart has experienced, what accents of grief 
have come from his lips.” Finally, it is probable that 
Father Dailey’s work will inspire its readers to seek a 
greater knowledge of Pius XI in more extensive lives 
but especially in his own Encyclicals. If this latter is 
accomplished it will indeed be a great thing, for the 
Encyclicals are unmined gold for too many Catholics, 
even among those otherwise well educated. 

WILLIAM LAWLOR 











ART 





IT had been my intention to present in this week’s 
column an account of the more important exhibitions 
planned for this winter’s New York season so that 
readers of America might have a chance to know what 
is going to take place—and when—in the realm of art 
and might take advantage of this information when 
they visit New York. But so far the plans for the season 
are not enough advanced to make any such forecast 
possible. Events in Europe have upset many cherished 
schemes: in the event of war, no European nation or 
individual is likely to be willing to lend for a journey 
to America objects which could not be replaced. 

Meanwhile, a somewhat disturbing phenomenon has 
manifested itself among those art dealers who are chief- 
ly concerned with the works of the masters: their busi- 
ness in late summer and autumn has been uniformly 
good. Some readers may wonder why good business is 
disturbing. Under most circumstances it certainly would 
not be, but in the present condition of the world, good 
business among dealers in old masters can only mean 
that wealthy people are so lacking in confidence that 
they are buying paintings as an investment. 

The time has now come when it is possible a little 
better to appraise what the two world’s fairs—San Fran- 
cisco and New York—will offer in the way of architec- 
tural interest. Not having seen the San Francisco 
grounds in the flesh, it is a little difficult and even pre- 
sumptuous of me to say much about them. But from 
a study of the photographs which have been published 
and those which have come in the mail as publicity, 
I feel inclined to think that San Francisco, architec- 
turally at least, will have a slight edge on Flushing. 
Of course, an island in a beautiful bay is, in the very 
nature of things, a better setting than a reclaimed rub- 
bish heap and swamp. There is a great deal about the 
fussy ornament, presumably intended to recall the 
orient, which seems to make the San Francisco ensemble 
a little “busy” and theatrical. Yet, after all, a fair is a 
show, and some element of the theatre must be there 
to attract the customers. 

The prospect presented to date by the Flushing 
meadows is far less satisfactory. Indeed, it is downright 
disappointing, and there is enough of the skeleton al- 
ready built to make one cherish the wicked wish that 
the recent hurricane had chosen for itself a path a little 
bit more to the west than that which it elected. Un- 
doubtedly, the finished product will be colorful—prob- 
ably more colorful than any world’s fair has ever been. 
The almost perverse jumble of styles which made the 
Chicago fair look so unfinished, so much like a suc- 
cession of endless Hollywood sets, has been avoided 
through the Augean labors of the theme committee and 
the consulting architects. The New York fair will at least 
be all of one piece, architecturally, but that piece is 
not a happy one. 

From the point of view of the visitor, all this should 
not be too discouraging. The exhibits themselves will 
be fine and will be mounted with all the skill which 
our display artists have so wonderfully developed over 
the last quarter century. Certainly, the sheer ingenuity 
of the theme building—the sphere with its rotating plat- 
forms and its drama of light and darkness—will be 
worth seeing. But we may as well dismiss from our 
minds at the outset the notion that the fair can have 
any such profound influence on our national architec- 
ture, as did the World’s Columbian of nearly a half 
century ago. The wild, svelte forms in which architects 
have chosen to encase their buildings—vulgarly spec- 
tacular forms pimpled with meaningless abstract orna- 
ment—may astound the multitude, but they certainly 
will arouse no desire to see such things at home, dis- 
associated with a fair. Harry Lorin BINSse 


THEATRE 





MISSOURI LEGEND. In their first offering of the sea- 
son, Missouri Legend, Guthrie McClintic and Max Gor- 
don give us at once a new star, a new plot and a new 
smash hit. For there is little question that the play has 
come to stay, and that it well deserves the immediate 
success it enjoys. 

In saying that the plot is new I am not forgetting the 
previous glimpses the stage has offered us of the home 
life of highwaymen. In Miss E. B. Ginty’s comedy about 
Jesse James, the West’s beloved outlaw of fifty years 
ao, the author gives us a many-sided and ironic por- 
trait of her hero, with the subtle feminine revelation 
that she loves him, too. A part of him—that part which 
takes from the rich and gives to the poor—is familiar 
enough in drama and fiction. But her Jesse James per- 
forms both his thefts and his benefactions with a sly 
roguery, an originality and an unconscious humor that 
are very disarming. 

Thus, at a prayer meeting his religious side forces him 
to attend, he slips a watch back into the pocket of the 
deacon from whom he had stolen it—because he has 
discovered that the deacon is really an admirable old 
man. In another scene he pays off a two-hundred-dollar 
mortgage on a widow’s home, and then steals the money 
from the heartless sheriff who is mean enough to collect 
it from her! 

In all matters save the slight one of property owner- 
ship, Miss Ginty’s Jesse James appears to be -. estim- 
able citizen, devoted to his wife and children, iitolerant 
of drinking, gambling and association with loose women, 
and extremely amusing up till the final drop of the cur- 
tain. Indeed, the scene in which the stricken family cir- 
cle, requested to sing a decorous hymn at the outlaw’s 
funeral, sings instead a bit of doggerel chronicling the 
virtues of the departed, is one of the most amusing bits 
on our current stage—and the deep solemnity of the 
players puts it over to perfection. 

It must be added that the entire play is acted perfectly 
by a company selected by a master in the art of casting 
—Mr. McClintic. As Jesse James, Dean Jagger takes a 
permanent place in the theatrical limelight. He is the 
pet highwayman of Missouri tradition—an engaging 
human being with a blind side, alternately considerate 
and ruthless, kind and cruel, amusing and rather pa- 
thetic. With a shrug of the shoulders the author invites 
you to take him or leave him. You take him—and you 
take with him his charming little wife, Dorothy Gish, 
who in the réle looks and acts so much like her sister 
Lillian that you are almost confused by the resemblance. 
You take also the widow Weeks, the woman whose home 
Jesse saves for her out of sheer good nature and who 
later shows her gratitude by helping him to rob a bank. 
You end by taking them all. 

Oh, yes, there is something very wrong about the 
moral atmosphere of Missouri Legend. But our hero is 
so sure he is right, and that he is standing for the weak 
and the oppressed, that one ends by accepting him at 
his own valuation, or at least by withholding judgment 
of him till his actions are less interesting and exciting. 
His victims unconsciously help one to preserve this men- 
tal attitude. Without exception those we see are mean 
and cowardly—a sheriff without sympathy for widows, 
a bank president who is scheming and rankly dishonest, 
and the like. Compared with them, a highwayman with 
all the domestic virtues takes on a halo and demands 
our admiration. 

In the réle of the widow, Mildred Natwick adds a new 
luster to her brilliant record, and all Jesse’s highwaymen 
subtly suggest that they would not be as virtuous as they 
are if their leader were not so steadily directing their 
steps to follow him onward and upward. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 








IF I WERE KING. Justin Huntly McCarthy’s play about 
the poet-rogue, Francois Villon, caught theatre-goers of 
the Nineties on the rebound from their first taste of the 
slice-of-life drama and bathed in popular acclaim. It 
settled to a more appropriate level upon the addition of 
a musical score many years later, but now comes another 
reading which attempts to carry the legend beyond the 
libretto stage by forcing a note of social significance. 
Fortunately, the film remains heavily romantic enter- 
tainment and nothing more. The familiar incidents are 
included and Villon, the vagabond, is still enamored of 
Katherine de Vaucelles, ward of Louis XI. A royal jest 
transforms him from an imprisoned thief to Grand 
Constable of France and in borrowed finery he wins 
Katherine and breaks the threat of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Frank Lloyd’s direction, logically, leans hard on 
spectacle and sentiment, with an occasional and obvious- 
ly sly comment on the times. Villon, alternately roister- 
ing and dreaming, emerges as somewhat of a social 
phenomenon and Ronald Colman’s sensitive playing re- 
vitalizes a cardboard hero. He also recovers Villon’s 
intellect, heretofore lost in a welter of swordplay and 
singing. Basil Rathbone dispels the notion of Louis’ 
foolishness and retrieves another striking character. The 
Hollywood record for antiquarian research, with regard 
to the scenery and not the story, remains spotless and 
the production is splendid diversion. (Paramount) 


DRUMS. British films which even approach a patriotic 
theme are always melodramatic, perhaps because native 
producers are bent on making up for historical com- 
promises with fictitious cavalry charges. At any rate, 
some of the Empire’s most stirring moments are owed 
to the movies and in this current item we are presented 
with a settlement of a colonial problem which smacks 
of wishful thinking. Alexander Korda’s India is techni- 
colored and vague, ruled over by a khan whose brother 
is planning an anti-British campaign. The khan’s young 
son strikes up a friendship with an English drummer-boy 
and warns the officials when his rascally uncle makes 
himself khan and sets a trap for his enemies. India is 
saved, again. Sabu, erstwhile elephant boy, and Desmond 
Tester, another juvenile, offer appealing characteriza- 
tions, supported by Valerie Hobson, Raymond Massey 
and Roger Livesey. This is in the Kipling tradition and 
very close to purely visual entertainment, but its best 
moments are worth waiting for. (United Artists) 


THE ROAD TO RENO. Hope Hampton and a very old 
plot attempt a comeback together in this slight comedy, 
but only Miss Hampton succeeds in holding her own and 
that because of her singing rather than her dramatic 
ability. The story is one of those terribly involved things 
in which two people are on the verge of divorce but 
insist on making one another jealous by parading rivals 
and finally end in a fond reconciliation. There is an old 
saying, which this scenarist has evidently never heard, 
to the effect that there are two ways of getting home; 
one of them is to stay there. The ther, presumably, is 
by way of Reno. Although Glend: Farrell and Helen 
Broderick supply amusing bits and Kandolph Scott plays 
hero, adults will find this merely fair. (Universal) 


STRAIGHT, PLACE AND SHOW. The Ritz Brothers 
scamper about in this Damon Runyon original with no 
diminution of antic vigor and are strengthened by the 
presence of an intelligible plot. A horse comes between 
a man and his fiancée, but a steeplechase makes the 
path of true love run smooth. Richard Arlen, Phyllis 
Brooks, Ethel Merman and George Barbier help to make 
broad fun of this family film. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 
THomas J. FITrzMorris 
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EVENTS 








SOMEONE has informed this column of a tendency 
said to be prevalent now on the radio and in the maga- 
zines. The alleged tendency is the staging of quizzes. 
A report has reached us that there is even a nation- 
wide quiz connected with the movies. Whether this re- 
port is accurate or not we have, of course, no means 
of knowing, but the idea has struck as a novel one and 
we have, after painstaking consideration of the pros 
and cons, decided to run a quiz of our own. The purpose 
underlying the ensuing quiz is a purely humanitarian 
one. It is to furnish readers with an opportunity wherein 
they may check for themselves and ascertain with a 
minimum of fatigue just how closely they are follow- 
ing current events. To benefit to the full from the quiz, 
one should slowly read the question two or three times, 
and then endeavor to answer once. If he cannot give 
the proper response, he may, after a short pause, look 
at the answer printed below. Permission is hereby 
granted to school teachers and civil-service examiners 
to use the quiz for testing pupils or job candidates. 


Questions on Current Events 


1. (a) What happened when who were bitten by what? 
(b) Where were they bitten? (c) Who approved the 
thing that happened? 

2. (a) What was a house made of? (b) Where was it 
made of this? (c) How many rooms has the house? 
(d) What did it cost? 

3. (a) What occurred in a morgue? (b) Where was the 
morgue in which this occurred? (c) What had been 
identified as whose? (d) What did who say about 
this? (e) Why did he say this? 

4. What event during the week showed a connection 
between what two things? 

5. What did the resolutions committee of the Bald Head 
Club of America say? (b) What action did it take? 

6. What social reform was launched during the week? 


Answers 


1. (a) So many letter carriers were bitten by dogs in 
a Minnesota town, a post-office ruling was issued de- 
creeing that persons possessing dogs which enjoyed 
biting mailmen would have to go to the post-office 
for their mail. (b) In the leg (c) The mailmen ap- 
proved the ruling. 

2. (a) A house was made of ashes and waterproofed 
with soap. (b) In South Africa. (c) Six rooms (d) 
$1,075.28. 

3. (a) A man walked into it. (b) In Rhode Island. (c) 
A body had been identified as his. (c) He said it 
wasn’t his. (e) Because it wasn’t. 

4. Statements made by a young New Yorker showed a 
relationship between ears and education. He main- 
tained his abnormally large ears became that way 
because his teachers in school were constantly pull- 
ing him by the ear. A movement to separate ear- 
pulling from pedagogical practice was under way. 
The young man felt that such separation would de- 
crease the number of persons in the country whose 
ears resemble automobile mudguards. 

5. (a) The resolutions committee of the Bald Head Club 
of America declared that since farmers were being 
recompensed for plowing under their crops, bald- 
headed men should be paid for not raising hair. (b) 
It proposed to memorialize the crop control division 
of the Department of Agriculture with the idea of 
“obtaining a Congressional grant for the crops of 
hair which members of the club did not raise.” 

6. A group of young idealists conceived the idea of 
campaigning against laundries which place innumer- 
able pins in shirts, the purpose ——, oS to 
stick customers. Tue P 











